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THE LORD BISHOP OF ZUBBIO 


By Marx REenrorpD 
Illustrated by Miss S. B. Pearse 
HE Mighty Republic of Zubbio had led the glorious 


but troubled existence of scores of other such 

mighty republics. Its seventeen thousand souls 

had been governed originally by the Raspanti, a 

merchant oligarchy, Masters and Priors of the 

Greater and Lesser Guilds, presided over by a 

Capitano di Populo. Then the Cavalieri, the aris- 

tocrats, with the help of the cobblers, had driven 

the Raspanti from power. And if the Raspanti had chastised the men 

of Zubbio with whips, the Cavalieri chastised them with scorpions. 

For the Mighty Republic found itself for its sins submitted to the most 
absolute of despots, the illustrious Podestat of the hour. 

The Raspanti being reduced to insignificance and the Capitano di 
Populo to a kind of picturesque clothes-rack, the Cavalieri had no enemy 
to contend with. Now this was a thing flatly intolerable: for where 
was a gentleman of those days to find health and appetite except at the 
point of his rapier or along the edge of his good broadsword? So the 
Cavalieri in a natural and spirited way took-to fighting among themselves, 
Boccati versus Aspoletti. 

There followed a very pretty series of ordered battles, street tq 
street skirmishes, assassinations official and otherwise, and all the rest of 
it. Pope after Pope offered his intermediation, for Zubbio was staunchly 
ghibelline, and to the battle-cry of “Church! Church!” had often poured 
out of its walls to give and take knocks in the cause of the Holy Father. 
Sometimes the mediation was directly successful. Then Boccati and 
Aspoletti went to the cathedral arm-in-arm and lived in an uneasy, 
unnatural friendship until some blessed, opportune little murder set them 
by the ears again. Sometimes the Pope brought about reconciliation 
in a different way, Boccati and Aspoletti shelving their differences to 
set upon the august mediator in concert and impress upon him the 
distinction between “spiritual sway” and “temporal sway.” For 
ghibelline Zubbio recognised the former only, and His Holiness was apt 
to forget this. 

So things went on for many generations. Now a Boccati sat upon 
the Podestat’s throne, now an Aspoletti : the Capitano di Populo standing 
in eternal but negligible opposition to the conqueror of the moment. 
The bloodthirsty cobblers of Zubbio cobbled with their swords across 
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their knees. And it seemed as if the strife was never to be appeased, 
for Boccati and Aspoletti counted their fighting men to cousins’ cousins 
—not to mention the cobblers. 

“But at last there arose Corrado Boccati the Magnificent. In certain 
ways the epithet did not sit well. He was ill-favoured and, in a family 
of giants, squat and ungainly of figure. His physical courage was of 
the order that points the way rather than leads it. But his patience 
and cunning and unscrupulousness were prodigious, and he possessed in 


a really superb degree the finest of all arts, the art of not being found out. 


Corrado Boccati’s strength lay to a large extent in the concealment 
of his strength. He set up a great screen of loud joviality between 
his real self and the world, and sat, watchful, mean, cruel, and revengeful, 
behind that screen. Only one man in all Zubbio had some right notion 
of the real Corrado Boccati: and that was the reverend Padre Laurent 
the Podestat’s Chaplain. 

It would have seemed on the surface of it as if his mocking destiny 
had played a prank on Padre Laurent, making him court chaplaifi when, 
had she been serious, she would have made him court fool. The reverend 
father was ludicrous of appearance, short, stout, shambling in his»walk. 
His eyes were too small for his head. His tongue was too large for his 
mouth and he came always spluttering in on the heels of conversation. 
His moral personality was no more beautiful than his physical. He 
fuddled himself nightly at the Podestat’s table, and was ribald and coarse 
in his cups. 

Now the fact is that nature had been kinder to Padre Laurent than 
the world thought, giving him very valuable arms for life’s warfare. 
There were two of him, as there were two Corrados, divided by that screen 
of outward stupidity and gracelessness. The court of Zubbio only knew 
the Podestat’s boon companion and butt : and the Podestat’s knowledge, 
too stopped at that: But there was quite another Padre Laurent to be 

.reckoned with some day: an ambitious, determined and unscrupulous 
man, ever on the watch for his opportunity to get behind the Podestat’s 
defences, find him out, and make his harvest. 

The ambition of Padre Laurent centred on the mitre of Zubbio. By 
the open way it was not to be come at. A careless hint, dropped at 
high table dropped in guise of a jest, had met the loud, jovial “‘ Nolo 
Episcopare” of the illustrious Podestat. Padre Laurent with the 
company had laughed at himself, but had laughed in quite another way 
when he was alone. For he knew his strength. 

The Podestat misread the character of his chaplain, and misread 
fatally that of one other man. His way with his hereditary foes in deed 
had been superb. The axe and the halter had decimated their ranks, 
exile had thinned them yet more, till at last the Aspoletti threw up their 
hands. They were encouraged to dribble back from banishment and 
grace by their humiliation the Podestat’s court. 

Their chief at this time was Annibal Aspoletti,a man who did not 
smile, was said not to sleep o’ nights and was known to drink water : 
a silent, down-looking man. But perhaps success had somewhat blunted 











““* THE DIAMOND!’ ” 


the once keen perception of Corrado Boccati the Magnificent. At any 
rate he overlooked Annibal Aspoletti. 

And from the accession of Corrado Boccati, Zubbio had rest for four 
years and two hundred and seventy-three days, according to the 


chronicle. 


=jOW on the two hundred and seventy-fourth day of 

the fifth year Mynheer Balthasar Kloof of Amster- 

dam, a merchant of jewels and precious stuffs, 

_arrived at the court of Zubbio. He was admitted 

to the great Council Hall, where were the Podestat, 

some thirty courtiers of the two factions, Messer 

Guido Giappaolo, the Capitano di Populo, and 

Padre Laurent. Mynheer Kloof uncorded his cases 

an bales and spread out their contents on the marble floor, 
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The merchandise passed from hand to hand and many purchases 
were made. For indeed finer jewels and more marvellous stuffs had 
rarely been seen. But when Mynheer Kloof was packing up his treasures 
again, a cry of alarm broke from his lips, and he began to rummage 
furiously among his wares. 

“What is it?” asked Corrado Boccati the Magnificent. 

“The diamond! the diamond!” muttered Balthasar. 

“What of the diamond, merchant ? ” 

The old man sat back upon his haunches, looking up at the Podestat. 
If Corrado’s geniality and hospitality were far-famed, so also were his 
unscrupulousness and the cruelty of his revenges. Mynheer Kloof had 
the fear of the gallows before his eyes: and the words that were at the 
tip of his tongue might be his death-sentence if they passed hislips. But 
it was too late to hold back. 

“ Tllustrissimo,” he answered doggedly, “my best diamond, a 
stone of the first water, has disappeared.” 

There was an ugly silence. 

“* Mynheer Kloof,” said the Podestat at last, “ you are my guest. 
But, dio benedetto! not every liberty is allowed even to a guest. Con- 
sider. Not a soul has entered or left Council Hall since you undid your 
cases. To insist that a diamond has disappeared is to insist that one of 
the illustrious signori here present has—stolen it. Well, merchant ? ” 

Balthasar’s teeth rattled in his head and his eyes were dilated with 
alarm. But a jewel of that worth, half his substance ! 

“Most excellent Podestat,” he repeated faintly but firmly, “‘ the 
stone has disappeared. I swear it.” 

A murmur rose from Boccati and Aspoletti throats, and echoed 
menacingly about the vaultings of the stone roof. 

“Hang him, the insolent Hebrew dog!” 

And “ Hang him!” came in Messer Guido Gianpaolo, for here a 
Capitano di Populo might safely shout with the devil and with the tailor. 

The situation was critical. Already Boccati and Aspoletti had 
grouped themselves, those on the right and these on the left of the 
Podestat. Fingers were playing nervously about sword-hilts, eyes light- 
ing up with the lust of combat, the Capitano di Populo veering opposition- 
wards. A hasty action might unchain civil war, and Zubbio had sore 
need of a long breathing-space. The murmur had died away into a 
stillness that was mightily pregnant. ° 

“Hark you, merchant,” said the Podestat at last, “‘ could you swear 
to the stone ? ” 

“ Among ten thousand, Illustrissimo,” gasped the shivering Mynheer 
Kloof of Amsterdam. 

“ec Hum ! 9 

Another electric silence. Then the dawn of a cunning idea smoothed 
out the frown of perplexity on the Podestat’s brow. He leaned over to 
a cousin’s cousin standing at his elbow. 

“Tell them to bring hither one of the large jars from the terrace, 
filled to the brim with bran,” 





‘* 4 MOMENT HE HELD THEM THERE.” 


The great blue jar was brought in and set down before the Podestat’s 
throne. Corrado the Magnificent rose to his feet. 

“Tllustrious Signori, Boccati and Aspoletti, and Messer Guido 
Gianpaolo,” he said, “I am not the man to be afraid of an ugly word. 
The diamond of Mynheer Kloof has been stolen: a stone that he would 
know among ten thousand. And when I say stolen, I do wrong to no 
man, forI name noname. But, by the griffin of Zubbio ! Mynheer Kloof 
shall have his own again. For men shall never say that in the Council 
Hall of Corrado Boccati a merchant was robbed of a diamond, that he 
would know, mark you, among ten thousand. And this is my device. 
Every man of you shall plunge his two hands closed into this bran and 
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draw them out again open. And if the diamond is not found in the bran 
when it is sifted, then, by the griffin of Zubbio! I will know by other 
means to whose illustrious fingers it has stuck. I have spoken.” 

The Podestat drew his clenched fists- from under his doublet, held 
them out stiff before him, then stooped down and plunged his two arms 
up to the elbows in the bran. 

* You will do thus, most illustrious Signori,” he said, looking round. 
“ And the saints give grace and timely wisdom to someone in this 
chamber.” 

He withdrew his hands and lifted them, wide open, above his head. 
A moment he held them there, for he had overlooked Annibal Aspoletti, 
standing on his left. 

Now at this very instant a vision flashed across Annibal’s eyes of 
the walls of Zubbio‘as he had beheld them on a summer day not very far 
back, with seventeen gallows and seventeen dangling Aspoletti cut black 
out of aturquoise sky. Swift on the heels of that vision followed a glance 
of Corrado’s unguarded left flank, the realisation of Corrado’s life at his 
mercy. One Boccati for seventeen Aspoletti! Only an instalment 
but worth the taking up. So before the Podestat’s arms had dropped, 
Annibal’s dagger was in his heart and an infernal tumult was loose in the 
great Council Hall of Zubbio: curses and shouts and groans, the clashing 
of blades, and the shrieks of Balthasar Kloof of Amsterdam grabbing at 
his bales and tossed this way and that by the tide of combat. 

In two minutes it was over. The Aspoletti had taken advantage of 
their adversaries’ surprise and with Messer Guido Gianpaolo had hewed 
their passage to the doors. Now they were fighting their way down the 
great stairs, sweeping the merchant along with them. The Council Hall 
was empty but for some few writhing or motionless figures on the floor 
Rodolfo Boccati, the Podestat’s son savagely binding up his wounded 
sword-arm, and Padre Laurent holding the crucifix to the lips of Corrado 
Boccati the Magnificent. 

Annibal Aspoletti’s aim had been sure. The Podestat lifted his 
quivering lids but once, and then he turned his glazing eyes not on his 
son, not on the priest, not on the crucifix, but on the great blue jar which 
by some strange accident had not been upset in the tumult. Padre 
Laurent followed that gaze of anguish. And when the spirit of Corrado 
the Magnificent passed in a faint sigh, Padre Laurent’s fingers held the 
crucifix to his lips, but Padre Laurent’s little eyes were fixed hungrily 
on the great blue jar. 

The Council Hall was now filling again, and Rodolfo Boccati gave 
his orders. The bodies of the Podestat and the slain Boccati were to be 
carried to the cathedral, those of the Aspoletti to be flung over the walls 
of Zubbio. Then coming last out of the Council Hall, after the bearers 
of the honoured and dishonoured dead, Rodolfo Boccati swore a great 
oath on the hilt of his sword that no foot should enter that accursed 
chamber again until he had taken the most bloody vengeance of his 
enemies. And he locked the great doors behind him. 

He went grimly down the stairs. At his heels followed Padre 
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Laurent, silent, insignificant, the veil of stupidity dropped once more 
between himself and the world. 


X:|N the seventh year and on the one hundred and fifth 
day of the War of the Diamond, Zubbio had rest. 

And indeed Zubbio needed rest. The cause of 
offence this time being simple and definite, no 
quarter was asked or given, and the Pope made no 
offer of mediation. The Boccati accused the 
Aspoletti of having assassinated the Podestat in 

4] order to draw attention from Balthasar Kloof's 
diamond of great price, sticking to the fingers of some illustrious Aspo- 
letti, if not to those of Messer Guido Gianpaolo. The Aspoletti accepted 
in a gallant manner the opprobrious epithets that their adversaries 
attached to them, and to their new war-cry of “ Thieves! thieves!” 
made great havoc in Boccati ranks. Prodigies of valour were done on 
both sides, prodigies of treachery and cruelty no less. The people took 
out their taxes’ worth of fighting, for the privilege to fight was the sum 
of what they received from their governors in those days. The Pope 
had excommunicated the city: so the cathedral was turned into a 
Boccati fortress, and religion was at a standstill. 

In the course of the war Mynheer Kloof of Amsterdam had dis- 
appeared. It was rumoured that the Aspoletti had endeavoured by 
judicial processes to extract some word out of him which might serve 
them as a handle against the Boccati, that he had succumbed under the 
processes, and that his cases and bales had supplied the Aspoletti with 
the sinews of war for many months. At any rate he had disappeared. 

At last the Boccati, richer in cousins’ cousins and the affections of 
the warlike cobblers of Zubbio, wore down their enemies. Annibal 
Aspoletti was slain in fight, three score of his family perished with him, 
Messer Guido Gianpaolo’s career of perpetual opposition was brought 
to a conclusion on the gallows. And so the day dawned on which Rodolfo 
Boccati, Podestat by divine right of Zubbio, considered that he had 
performed his oath and might now open the great Council Hall. 

It wanted but a few minutes of the ceremony. Guards lined the 
great staircase, waiting officials and courtiers thronged the corridors. 
The Podestat was alone for the moment in his chamber, the key of the 
Council Hall on his finger. 

All the might and comeliness of his race had sprung to new life in 
Rodolfo Boccati. The son of Corrado Boccati the Magnificent had the 
head of an Apollo on the shoulders of a Hercules. Many a David and 
Goliath in stained windows and-_tapestries of Zubbio immortalise the 
strength and beauty of the illustrious Podestat. But no more intellec- 
tually than physically, in the cabinet than on the field, was Rodolfo his 
father’s son. The intrepid and inspired captain was a_ hesitating, 
resourceless statesman. 
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While the Podestat swung the key pensively on his finger the door 
opened and the reverend Padre Laurent appeared. He had the right of 
entry, as Chaplain to the Podestat.. Rodolfo Boccati had no idea of 
setting up a Wolsey or Richelieu at his court, and, suspecting no Wolsey 
or Richelieu in the insignificant personality of the priest, he had con- 
tinued him in his office. 

But there was something in the eyes of Padre Laurent this morning 
that impressed the Podesat unwontedly : the fire of a desperate resolve 
to seize now or never a stupendous opportunity. His cheeks were pale : 
but he moved across the room with dignity and confidence. The priest 
had thrown down for ever the screen set up between his real self and the 
world, 

“What brings you here, father ? ” said the Podestat. 

* Tllustrissimo, the past and the future. Felicitations on the long 
strife successfully concluded by the favour of the saints. and Your High- 
ness’s valour. That for the past. And for the future, almost on you, 
a word of watning. The mightiest of victories is yet to win or lose.” 

* A word of warning ? ” 

The priest picked up the key that had dropped from the Podestat’s 
finger. 
“ Tllustrissimo,” he said slowly, tapping on the rusty iron, “ this 
may be the key of your hell. What if you were to burn that fatal Council 
Hall to ashes—unopened ? ” 

Rodolfo Boccati laughed disdainfully. 

“If hell lies behind those doors,” he cried, “I will look into it 
without shrinking.” 

A wave of relief passed over the Chaplain’s face, as though he had 
half feared that the Podestat might straightway act on his suggestion. 

“ And if, Illustrissimo,” ‘he continued, “ you find yourself set to 
discover in the twinkling of an eye the word ot a most diabolical riddle, 
beyond your reading, beyond the reading of any man in Zubbio—but 
myself ? ” 

The Podestat looked long and sternly at the priest. 

“If you are not drunk or mad, Padre Laurent,” he said, “ and if 
there is any riddle beyond the riddle of your speech, and if you read it 
where none else can, I will pay you your price. What is that price ?” 

“The mitre of Zubbio,” answered Padre Laurent, drawing himself 
tp straight. And there was no smile this time on his lips or the Podestat’s. 

“So be it. You shall have the mitre, father. I swear it. But if 
there is no riddle to read, you shall swing to-day on a higher gallows 
than ever an Aspoletti, despite your frock, despite the ban of a dozen 
popes. I swear that too. Now, come.” 

Up the great staircase the Podestat passed, between the glittering 
rows of guards, courtiers in the rear, Padre Laurent at his elbow. A 
mighty battle raged of hope and fear in the priest’s breast. Had he 
built up his fabric on a quicksand? Had he misread that last agonized 
gaze of Corrado Boccati the Magnificent? In playing for a mitre had 
he won a halter? A halter or a mitre? A mitre or a halter? 
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The key grated in the ; — —— 
rusty lock: the rusty : 
hinges shrieked as_ the 
doors swung back. All 
was desolation in the 
superb Hall of Council. 
Panes had dropped from 
their leads ; startled swal- 
lows and bats fluttered 
twittering about their 
nests in the capitals of 
the pillars. The moth- 
riddled tapestries crumbled 
by ells into dust as the 
draught from the open 
doors swayed them. Upset 
chairs and stools littered 
the floor, through the dust 
of which ugly black stains 
dimly showed. The air 
was chill, stagnant, dead. 

The Podestat looked 
round in a stupor. It 
seemed to him as if he 
must still hear the echoes 
of that far-back strife in 
the vaulted roof and catch 
up with the dying groan 
of Corrado Boccati the 
Magnificent. But the swal- “THE KEY GRATED IN THE RUSTY LOCK.” 
lows and bats fluttered 
back into their nests, and there was dead silence but for the rain of 
the dust, falling, falling— 

Rodolfo Boccati roused himself and walked to the great blue jar, 
powdered about the interior and the upper surfaces with the all-per- 
vading dust. The rats had eaten away the bran and the jar was empty. 
Empty but for some small object, covered thickly, it too, with the dingy 
snows of Time. 

The Podestat put out his finger and touched that little object. The 
dust fell off it. And, diabolically gay and sparkling, the fatal stone came 
to view, the priceless diamond of Mynheer Balthasar Kloof of Amsterdam. 

The eyes of Rodolfo Boccati and Padre Laurent met. In the priest’s 
eyes the Podestat read exultation and triumph. In the Podestat’s eyes 
the priest read impotent wrath and shame, helpless submission, resource- 
lessness, entreaty—the mitre of Zubbio. 

Padre Laurent flung up his arms. A wave of exultation suffused his 
face, transforming and ennobling his insignificance. 

“OQ miracle! O miracle!” he cried. 
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The miracle was not in his transformation, for you are to understand 
that he had had seven years and more to prepare the effect. 

*O miracle! O miracle! O blessed San Antonio of Padua! Not 
a vain phantom then didst thou stand by my bed this night, mists about 
thy feet, a glory about thy head! Not empty were the divine words 
that thou didst speak in my ears—of me, last of sinners !—that thou 
wouldst this morning show such a high mark of thy favour to Zubbio as 
would make the ears of Italy to tingle! O blessed San Antonio of 
Padua! Thou has removed strife from the walls of Zubbio in setting 
back in this place the cause of strife! Thou hast taken away reproach ! 
O holy Saint! O miraculous diamond ! O—O—most illustrious Signori, 
on your knees! Te Deum laudamus!” 
he And with his Chaplain, his courtiers and his guards, the bewildered 
and relieved Podestat thundered out the canticle of triumph before the 
miraculous diamond of the late Mynheer Balthasar Kloof of Amsterdam. 

* * * * . * * * 

Thus it was that the reverend Padre Laurent became Bishop of 
Zubbio. 

Zubbio accepted him, as it had accepted his vision of San Antonio, 
without question. For Annibal Aspoletti was dead, all his clan were 
scattered abroad, and there was no one left to object that the blessed 
Saint might have brought back Mynheer Kloof’s diamond of price seven 
years before, that a great deal of dust had gathered on the stone in half- 
a-dozen hours, and that the presence of the diamond in the great blue 
jar might be accounted for in quite another manner. 

It was admitted that the ways of Providence and of San Antonio 
of Padua are inscrutable. And at that it was left. 





THEN AND NOW 
By “ GoLpHERz” 


Before I knew. Life was nothing worth, 
My sun seemed ever sinking in the west. 
Now. Know I life to be a glorious thing. 


And thine enfolding arms have taught me rest. 





BY DUFFIELD 
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Illustrated by Miss Florence Briscoe 


s/f was a favourite saying with Lord Ernest Sinclair 
that the cleverest people are generally fools. If 
pressed for an explanation of his paradox he took 
refuge behind a metaphor and declared that the 
most highly-strained substances were the most 
likely to conceal a flaw, and consequently a highly- 
Eiaeqtey strung organisation was the most likely to overlook 
> “SSE4j a little fact of vital importance. His encounter 
with Mr. Lindon had tended to confirm his opinion in this respect, and 
he did not hesitate to apply to that unscrupulous gentleman the title of 
a clever fool. At the same time he was quite willing to admire Mr. 
Lindon’s smartness in making his escape. Inspector Homes had left 
Lord Ernest’s rooms within thirteen minutes of Mr. Lindon’s departure, 
and had moreover easily recognised him, from Lord Ernest’s description, 
as Snipey Jim, a chevalier d’industrie whose acquaintance Inspector 
Homes particularly desired to make. But Mr. Lindon had vanished, 
and of Snipey Jim there was no trace. And Inspector Homes searched 
in vain. 

It was some three months after the affair of the diamonds that Lord 
Ernest sat in the little room behind the shop of Messrs. Challice, the well- 
known jewellers of Regent Street, and informed Mr. Challice that all 
clever people were fools. It is possible that Mr. Challice held different 
views on the subject. But if he did so he did not permit Himself to air 
them. In his pocket was a cheque for a very handsome figure, signed by 
Lord Ernest Sinclair, and in the latter’s pocket was a small plain case 
which contained a peculiarly fine intaglio, an emerald, exquisitely carved 
to represent a human face. The strange manner in which this wonderful 
gem had come into the possession of Mr. Challice does not concern us 
here. But Mr. Challice had lost no time in intorming his best client of 
his acquisition, and Lord Ernest had lost no time in examining the jewel 
pronouncing it to be perfect, and transferring it to his own pocket in 
exchange for a slip of blue paper, on which were written several noughts 
and a figure, together with a date and Lord Ernest’s signature. The 
profit to Mr. Challice on the transaction had been considerable. Mr. 
Challice himself would have admitted that it was handsome. But then the 
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American millionaire, Mr. Conway P. Schuyler, had also made an offer for 
the intaglio, and Lord Ernest had settled the matter without hesitation. 
Under these circumstances it is easy to understand why Mr. Challice 
was disposed to agree with even the most paradoxical of statements 
from his noble client. 

“ Your lordship is no doubt correct,” he ventured, “ in stating what 
at first seems"to be a somewhat extraordinary paradox.” 

Lord Ernest considered his patent leather boots for a moment. 

“There is no doubt of it,” he said, “ show me a clever man, and I 
will show you a fool. There are, of course, exceptions.” 

“I should be very glad to believe your statement in ful], my lord,” 
said Mr. Challice. ‘ You think, then, that every clever person will, 
at some time or other, give himself away.” 

“You state my belief accurately,” answered Lord Ernest. “I 
myself have been convinced of it for some time, and most of my experi- 
ences have tended to confirm my convictions.” 


Mr. Challice sighed. 
“IT hope you are right, my Lord,” he said. “I have had a great 


deal of trouble here lately with petty thetts—the work I imagine of a 


woman.” 
“‘ Ah, in euphemistic language a kleptomaniac,” said Lord Ernest. 


“* Have you no more definite suspicions. I am inclined to take a languid 


interest in such sordid matters after my recent adventures.” 


Mr. Challice emitted a sound which did duty for a laugh. 

“ Your lordship has certainly had some novel experiences,” he said, 
“as to my suspicions, they are vague. But such as they are they point 
in one direction. Most of the articles taken have been small—rings or 
brooches—of no very great value. But the fact of their disappearance 
is in itself annoying. Three at least of the articles have been taken on 
days when a certain lady was in the shop. She must have dropped a 
muff or a handkerchief over them and picked them up with it.” 

Lord Ernest did not speak fora moment. Then he frowned slightly. 
Then he smiled. 

“‘T am about to astonish you, Mr. Challice,” he said. 

Mr. Challice had a dreadful moment of fear that Lord Ernest himself 
was about to confess to the thefts. But such an idea was preposterous, 
and he merely raised his eyebrows and waited politely for further 
information. 

“TI have been seized with a curious desire,” continued Lord Ernest. 
“I wonder if you could engage me, temporarily of course, and at quite 
a nominal salary, as an assistant salesman.” 

Mr. Challice stared. 

“T really don’t follow your lordship,” he gasped. 

Lord Ernest waved his hand—a favourite and expressive gesture. 
“T will explain,” he said. “I have acquired—without in the least 
desiring it, what I might call the detective faculty. Consequently I 
haye involuntarily formulated a plan which will, I have no doubt, lead 
to the capture of this—er—kleptomaniac. I must own to a slight sense 
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“* ASKED TO BE SHOWN SOME RINGS AND BROOCHES.” 


of—er—fascination in the idea. It certainly appeals to me, though I 
cannot see why.” 

“ But,” ejaculated Mr. Challice, “is it necessary for you to wait at 
my counter, my lord. Cannot you tell me your plan. I cannot think 
of allowing you to trouble yourself so far as that.” 

“My good Challice,” said Lord Ernest—with another and more 
emphatic wave of the hand, “I shall certainly accept your—er—offer ot a 
post—a temporary post as salesman. Some slight—ah—disguise will 
be, I think, judicious. But you must give me a free hand in the matter.” 

Mr. Challice expostulated in vain. Lord Ernest was determined, and 
so it came to pass that the following Monday Lord Ernest took his place 
behind the counter of 22a, Regent Street, as Mr. Mornington, chief 
salesman to Messrs. Challice. Beyond the addition of a slight moustache 
—the work of. Jenkins—who'had once been valet to Sir George Hawtree, 
the great actor—Lord Ernest had made but little alteration in his appear- 
ance. It had been arranged that the usual assistant should come forward 
if any acquaintance of Lord Ernest’s entered the shop. For three 
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uneventful days Lord Ernest played his part—boredom alternating with 
amusement. 

But on the fourth day Mr. Challice came up to Lord Ernest in the 
afternoon and told him that the suspected thief was in the shop. As 
he spoke a well-dressed woman came up to Lord Ernest and asked to 
be shown some rings and brooches from which to choose a present. 
Lord Ernest drew the blue velvet cover from the show case and brought 
out a tray of trinkets. Another similar tray he brought from the end 
of the shop, managing as he did so to direct Mr. Challice to watch care- 
fully from some post of observation. The lady dallied over the trays, 
talking volubly the while and asking the price of at least thirty articles, 
as is the habit of ladies when they visit a shop. Finally a choice 
was made—a single-stone diamond ring for which the lady paid on the 
spot in notes and gold. Before wrapping up the case in which the ring 
was put Lord Ernest put back the tray that came from under the glass 
counter. The other tray he covered over with a cloth cover, and then 
proceeded to do up the small parcel. 

A keen observer would have noticed that just beyond the edge of 
the second tray there lay a fine diamond brooch which had evidently 
escaped Lord Ernest’s eyes. As he wrapped up the small case he turned 
his back for a second or two. Like a flash the lady dropped her muff 
over the diamond brooch and stood leaning her left arm upon the counter 
with her hand in the muff. Slowly the muff worked nearer the counter 
edge and the ungloved fingers crept out at the far end. All the while 
the lady chattered to Lord Ernest, and when she had taken the parcel 
in her right hand she seemed reluctant to go, and stood talking for 
some little time. But as she talked and Lord Ernest responded a change 
seemed to come over her face. Her words came nervously, her face 
blanched, she trembled visibly. Finally her eyes wandered to the 
counter and the edge of her muff, where the groping fingers lay in the 
shadow of the tray. Then Lord Ernest’s moment came. He leant across 
the counter, looked her straight in the face and said coolly, “ It isn’t 
on the counter at all, my dear madam. It’s gummed inside the glass 
case.’ 

The lady gasped.. One hand went to her heart. The muff fell 
from the other hand and she dropped fainting to the floor. Mr. Challice 
did not seek to prosecute. - It was no use to him to create a scandal of 
any kind. But the lady visits his shop no more, and Mr. Challice is ready 
to agree to the wildest paradox if Lord Ernest Sinclair produces it. 


*,” Next month will appear the fourth “ Lord Ernest” Story, dealing 
with another of his ingenious traps, somewhat more complex than this one. 
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CATCHING A 
WEASEL ASLEEP - 


By Rupert M. Hearu 


Illustrated by F. Gregory Brown 


‘* 4 VERY INTERESTED GROUP OF 
OFFICERS WATCHED THE RETURN.” 


FOREWORD: By the Author 


This is a story in which, for obvious reasons, names, hoth of places and 
people, and other things, have been altered. Also, it contains some 
half dozen morals, all more or less obvious, which readers will readily 
perceive for themselves. 


I. 
7 tel HE time was noon, and the place the“Nore. Con- 


trary to custom only two warships lay at anchor. 
One, H.M.S. Anak, a battleship of the well- 
known “ giant” class, flew the flag of the Vice- 
Admiral commanding the Nore division of the Home 
Fleet. The other was a big four-funnelled cruiser 
the Downshire. 

Sheerness Harbour and the basins at Chatham 
were equally empty. The Home and Channel Fleets, with their re- 
spective destroyer divisions and attached cruiser squadrons were mobilised 
and engaged in manceuvres on a large scale, off the Irish coast. The 
Anak was detained by engine-room defects, and the Downshire had just 
returned to the Vice-Admiral’s flag, after having been detached on 
special service. 

The day was Saturday, and the ship’s company of the Downshire 
were looking forward ‘to. the pleasures of week-end leave. She 
had come in on the forenoon of the previous day, and had been ordered 
to coal immediately. This she had done, and her officers and men 
had put in a strenuous morning in removing the last traces of coal dust 
and génerally making everything ship-shape and spick and span. 

This duty having been satisfactorily accomplished, the ship’s 
company had betaken themselves to dinner and the officers to lunch 
with easy minds and large appetites. 

The quarter-deck was deserted, save for the officer of the watch 
who listened hungrily to the clatter of knives and forks that reached 
him through the open sky-light of the ward-room ; and gazing longingly 
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shorewards, devoted himself to wondering’ if the week-end would see 
him in the society of a certain delectable damsel, whose photograph 
reposed in his pocket at the moment. 

He took a turn along the deck, and, glancing at the flag-ship, noted 
a burst of activity on her signal-bridge. A few moments later one of 
the Downshire’s signalmen pattered down the ladder, and stood at 
his side holding a pad. 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald took it languidly, wondering what the 
Admiral might be “ fussing about now.” As he read it the languid 
air disappeared. “From Flag to Downshire. Steam for 1§ knots 
immediately. Captain and Navigating Lieutenant repair on board 
flag-ship.” Thus ran the signal. 

“What on earth is up now?” said the lieutenant to himself, as 
he returned the pad to the signalman. 

“ Have you got a copy for the Captain ?” he enquired. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ Show that signal to the Commander, the Engineer-commander 
and the Navigating Lieutenant.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” and the signalman turned away. 

Lieutenant Fitzgerald departed to inform the Captain of the signal, 
inwardly fretting the while at the prospect of losing his week-end leave. 

In a’ few minutes he returned on deck. “ Quartermaster ! ” 
“Sir!” “Call away the galley.” “ Aye, aye, sir!” and a moment 
later shrill pipes and cries of “ away galley’s crew!” resounded along 
the decks. 

“Messenger!” “Sir!” “Tell the navigating lieutenant, Mr. 
Seaton, that the galley is called away and that he is to go with the captain 
to the flag-ship.” ‘“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

In five minutes the galley was alongside, and, having been reported 
to the Captain, that officer appeared on deck and descended into her, 
accompanied by Lieutenant Seaton; both duly girded with swords 
and buttoned into frock-coats. The galley then shoved off and rapidly 
made her way to the Anak. 

The signal had fallen like a bomb into the midst of the officers of 
the Downshire. The Commander had read it out, and it had been 
received with comments of varying bitterness by the Mess. The Engi- 
neer-Commander had indulged in language that, as the Gunnery Lieu- 
tenant put it, would have moved a hydraulic loading tray! The Fleet 
Surgeon in company with the Captain of Marines had started bemoaning 
the loss of a prospective game of golf; while the Paymaster, a somewhat 
pessimistic and decidedly irritable man, had declared that, the ship 
could not possibly go to sea with his stores in the state in which they 
were. 
The Torpedo Lieutenant made the daring suggestion that, as no 
order had yet been issued to the contrary, the officers should betake 
themselves to “ the beach,” as they had originally planned. 

At this point in the conversation the galley was heard to shove off, 
and the Marine subaltern remarked, “ By Jove! Fancy the old man 
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not sending down to stop week-end leave before he went!” The 
words were barely out of his mouth when a messenger appeared at the 
Commander’s elbow. “From the Captain, sir. All week-end leave 
cancelled, and no one to leave the ship till he returns.” “There you 
are, soldier,” grinned the Commander. “The Captain’s not forgotten 
you!” “No, sir, so I see!” replied the crestfallen Marine. 

When Lieutenant Fitzgerald was relieved and came down to lunch 
he was met with eager questions as to what the Captain had said. “ It’s 
no good trying to pump me” he replied. ‘ The skipper doesn’t know 
any more than we do, and he’s very mad because he wanted to get ashore © 
himself, to try-a new car he has just bought and had sent down here. 
He was fearfully sick when I took the signal in to him. He called on the 
Admiral when we came in yesterday and nothing was said about the 
matter then.” 

About half an hour later a very interested group of officers watched 
the return of the galley from the flag-ship. There was general surprise 
when it was observed that two other officers were seated in the stern- 
sheets besides Captain Percival and Lieutenant Seaton. Fitzgerald applied 
his glass to his eye, and announced that the officers were the Assistant 
Paymaster and one of the lieutenants of the flag-ship; respectively 
Herbert and Graham by name. 

“What on earth can they be coming for?” said Fitzgerald. No 
suggestion was forthcoming from his brother officers, and a moment 
later the galley was alongside. 

The Captain ascended the ladder, followed by the other three 
officers and turned to the officer of the watch. “ These two officers 
are lent to us for a short time, Mr. Fitzgerald. Take them down to the 
ward-room, and tell the carpenter to arrange about cabins for them. 
Fitzgerald saluted, and led the way below. “ Mr. Seaton,” continued 
the Captain, “ask the Commander to come with you to my cabin,” 
with which he left the deck. 

On arrival below the two officers from the flag-ship were besieged 
with questions in their turn. But they had no more knowledge of 
what was afoot than their new shipmates. 

“We were simply sent for by the Admiral and told that we were 
to be lent to the Downshire for a couple of days or so, and that we were 
to get some gear together as quickly as possible and return with Captain 
Percival in his galley,” said Graham. 

“* We haven’t the least idea what is up. But your navigator knows. 
He was in with the Admiral and Captain Percival for twenty minutes.” 

* Well,” said the Fleet surgeon, “I hope that all this mystery is 
going to end in something that will compensate me for my lost game of - 
golf. But can’t you fellows think of anything that will give us a clue ? ” 

Before either Graham or Herbert could answer, the: Torpedo Lieu- 
tenant, who had beep studying the Navy List, looked up and said “ By 
Jove! It may only be a coincidence, but I notice that both you chaps 
have passed as interpreters in a certain language!” 

NN@2 
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II. 
==] BOUT two hours later the Commander came on deck 
} with the navigating lieutenant. The latter at once 
departed to the chart -house, while the former began 
to galvanise the ship into furious activity. 

“ Pipe both watches to fall in!” was followed 
by “ Hands work main derrick! In all boats! Up 
booms !” As soon as these orders had been executed 
and they were carried out with astonishing celerity, 

for every man in 1 the ship was aware by this time that something special 
was in the wind, the command came, “Up starboard anchor!” and 
the bugle blared out the “ cable officers ” call. 

Before matters proceeded further a wisp of flags blew out from the 
flag-ship’s signal halliards, and her bridge semaphore waved its long 
arms frantically for a few minutes. 

The message, in written form, was promptly brought down from 
the Downshire’s signal bridge. “ Downshire will not proceed to sea 
till ordered by signal.” 

This caused a temporary cessation of activity, and only the stokers 
and engineers, watching the steam pressure rising in the gauges, con- 
tinued work. The remainder of the ship’s company occupied them- 


selves in speculating on what it all meant. 
One of the ward-room servants had heard the torpedo lieutenant’s 


remark, and all hands were now in possession of the fact that the two 
officers specially detailed to the Downshire were both qualified as in- 


terpreters in a certain language. This caused much jubilation and a 
great deal of cogitation among the publicists of the lower deck. 

The ward-room was nearly as full of curiosity as the fo’c’sle. It 
was, of course, impossible to question the Commander, and the navigator 
remained concealed in the chart-room, with the door locked! Ap- 
parently the Captain wished to make assurance doubly sure in the 
matter of secrecy, for, when dinner-time arrived, it was found that both 
the above-mentioned officers were dining with the skipper. 

Dinner had been put to “sea time,” i.e., seven o’clock, and “ The 
King” had hardly been drunk before Fitzgerald, who from his seat could 
see the mast-head light of the Anak, through an open scuttle, said 
“The flag-ship has just made ‘ Affirmative. Proceed to sea,’ so you 
won’t get any coffee, my stout companions ! ” 

Five minutes later “cable officers” sounded off; followed by 
“* Clear lower deck.” About a quarter of an hour after that the Down- 
shire slipped quietly off down stream, and was lost in the murky 
darkness of the autumn night. 

As soon as she was well away, the Captain left the bridge in charge 
of the Commander and the navigator, and summoned all the other 


officers to his cabin. 











““THE ‘DOWNSHIRE’ SLIPPED QUIETLY OFF AND WAS LOST IN THE DARKNESS.” 


III. 

HEN all the officers of the Downshire, and the 
two newcomers from the flag-ship, were assembled 
in his after-cabin, Captain Percival addressed them 
as follows :— 

“T am happy to inform you, gentlemen, of 
the pleasant fact, which I have already communicated 
to the Commander and Lieutenant Seaton, that 

2 the Downshire has been selected to carry out a 
special and somewhat delicate mission. I believe in_ trusting 
my officers, and I therefore propose to put you in possession of all 
the facts which were communicated to me this afternoon by the Admiral, 
in order that you may all fully understand the state of affairs. 

“As you know, at the present moment, the Channel and Home 
fleets are engaged in combined manceuvres off the coast of Ireland, and 
the destroyer flotillas from the various bases have been fully manned 
and are similarly employed. Mobilisation has been carried out on an 
unusually complete scale and the depots and harbours have been stripped 
and contain hardly any men, and only ‘lame ducks’ in the shape of 
ships. 

Ms As you are probably aware, the possibility of a hostile power 
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effecting a landing on the Essex coast has been considered with great 
care by successive Boards of Admiralty. The Admiral at the Nore has 
received information, by ‘ wireless,’ through the Intelligence Depart- 
ment, that advantage is to be taken by a certain Power of the concen- 
tration of the fleets in other waters to attempt a’ more detailed survey 
with a view to possible hostilities, of a particular portion of the Essex 
coast, than has hitherto been possible. It is at least a strange coinci- 
dence that the fishery-protection gun-boat Dogfish, the only war ship 
on that piece of coast, should have been in collision with a Hamburg 
trawler last night, and be now hors de combat in harbour. 

“Well, gentlemen, our business is to prevent that suryey. If 
possible by diplomacy, if need be by other means. As soon as we are 
off the spot which the Admiral has reason to believe has been selected 
as a kind of base for the survey, we shall ‘Man and arm ship.’” The 
picket boat will be sent in to scout, in charge of a lieutenant, and one of 
the officers lent from the flag-ship will go with her, being an interpreter 
in a certain language. I will give more detailed orders to the officers 
concerned later on.” 

The officers filed out of the cabin, and it was not long before, by 
means of the ward-room servants, a general idea of what was afoot had 
penetrated to the ship’s company; which probably was the Captain’s 
intention. 

The Downshire swung along through the darkness, and, when about 
another hour had passed, all her lights were switched. off, and the order 
was given “ Man and arm ship.” 

This evolution, so often practised, consists of preparing to repel 
torpedo attack. All the light guns on the upper and boat decks were 
manned, ammunition was passed up and the electric fire-control circuits 
rigged ; the marines fell in and ball cartridge was served out. .In the 
meantime the armourers’ crew had been busy mounting the light quick 
firer in the bows of the picket boat, whose fires had been lit and banked 
some time previously. 

After a consultation between the Captain, the Commander, and 
the Navigator, the Downshire’s engines were stopped, and, as she lay 
heaving in the long swell, the order was given for steam on the main 
derrick, and the picket boat was hoisted out. She dropped astern, 
also without lights, with Lieutenant Fitzgerald and the flag-ship’s 
Assistant-Paymaster, Herbert, in her. Fitzgerald’s orders were to 
creep in towards the shore and endeavour to pick up traces of the 
expected foreign destroyer. If he saw her he was to make a signal by 
flashing lamp, when the Downshire would close in, and, as Fitzgerald put 
it, “ matters would develop.” 

The night was very dark and a fairly high sea was running ; both of 
which circumstances were to the advantage of the picket boat, as render- 
ing her less visible and audible. 

The Downshire was some three miles out, and lay with her port side 
opposite the shore. The picket boat had proceeded about two miles 
shorewards, when Fitzgerald, who had unusually keen ears, gave the order 
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to stop the engines. When their throbbing had ceased, the chirrup of 
a rope running stiffly through an ungreased block was audible, followed by 
a guttural order. 

“Good Lord!” whispered Fitzgerald, “we've blundered right 
on top of them!” As the tide carried the small steamboat along, the 
harsh sound of commands in a certain language was heard quite plainly. 
A moment later there was a gleam of light from a carelessly masked 
lantern. Then came the sound of oars. 

“ Astern—slow ” whispered Fitzgerald, and the picket boat crept 
cautiously away. They’re so Certain of being unobserved that they 
are keeping no proper look-out. Now we’ll bear away to port and cut 
off that pulling boat, while the Downshire can deal with the destroyer.” 

He then turned to the signal lamp and, under cover of the picket 
boat’s little cabin, made s-s-s, in Morse code out to sea. 

The result was surprising. 

Two great white beams sprang into life, and the sea all round became 
as light as day. The picket boat found herself at one of the points of 
a triangle, at the other two points of which were a four-oared gig and 
a large black destroyer, which, on examination, proved to be the Leda ; 
one of the newest and fastest ocean-going destroyers belonging to the 
Power in question. 

The Downshire, keeping her searchlights trained, closed in rapidly. 
She signalled to the picket boat to run alongside the gig and bring her 
crew on board, and then hailed the destroyer. 

“What ship is that ? ” 

There was obvious confusion on the Leda’s decks, but finally the 
reply came. Leda, Imperial Certain Navy.” 

“ Pll send an officer on board you,” said the Downshire. 

There was more bustle aboard the destroyer and one of the figures 
on her decks was seen to go below. Then the reply came. “ Com- 
mander Count Somebody will come aboard you.” The Downshire 
signified her acquiescence in this arrangement. 

The Foreign Commander reached the ladder just as the last of the 
crew of his gig ascended it and fell in under the charge of a file of marines 
with fixed bayonets. The picket boat politely sheered off out of the 
way, to allow him to come alongside. 


veo” TE foreign officer was escorted to the after-cabin, 
where Captain Percival, with the Commander, and 
Graham as interpreter, awaited him. 

“Now, Count Somebody,” said Captain 
Percival, “ I shall be glad to hear what explanation 
you have to offer to account for your being found 
within the three-mile limit at night, with lights 

out, and in the act of sending a boat ashore ? ” 
“We have an accident had. Our engines have down broken, so 
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that we cannot ahead go, or any electric light make. The boat for 
assistance to the shore goes.” 

“ Humph!” said the Downshire’s captain, “I see.” 

“Tell Lieutenant Fitzgerald to come in.” That officer duly 
appeared. 

“What did you find in the gig you overhauled, Mr. Fitzgerald ? ” 

“These maps and plans, sir.” And he handed several rolls to the 
Captain. 

“ They are for the making of the safe landing on this so dangerous 
coast,” broke in the Certain commander. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Captain Percival drily, “so I supposed ! ” 

“ Well, I’m afraid that I must ask you to remain on board, Count 
Somebody ; and to give orders to your destroyer to accompany us into 
Sheerness. The Admiral must deal with the case. I have no doubt 
that your engines have been repaired—by this time, but if not, we 
will tow you.” : 

The foreign officer’s face was a study. Mingled horror and dismay 
were depicted on it. “ But it is impossible that the Leda should to 
Sheerness be taken! Quite impossible! You do not at all under- 
stand !” 

“I’m afraid I don’t,” replied Captain Percival. “I see no reason 
why she should not be taken there; and what’s more I’m going to 
take her! Let me point out that sixteen 6-inch guns are excellent 
supporters of my side of the argument.” 

The foreigner raved and protested, but to no effect; more es- 
pecially as his English gave out, and he had to fall back on his native 
tongue. 

“Look here, Mr. Graham!” said Captain Percival at length, 
somewhat testily. “‘ Just make it clear to the Count in his own language 
that lam determined to take him to Sheerness, and that that’s all about 
it.” 

Graham proceeded to address the still excited nobleman in his 
mother tongue. At the sound of his own language his demeanour 
underwent a change, and he spoke volubly to Graham for some minutes. 
When he ceased Graham said “Can I speak to you privately for a moment, 
sir?” 

Captain Percival looked rather surprised, and then said “ Yes, if 
it is necessary. Come into my sleeping cabin”; and the two withdrew. 

“As far as I can make out ” continued Graham, when they were 
alone, “the reason that’ he objects so strenuously to being taken into 
Sheerness is that he has a passenger.” 

“A passenger! What on earth do you mean?” 

“He didn’t say so in so many words, but I gathered that, by rights, 
the Certain Imperial Standard should be flying from the Leda’s 
masthead.”’ 

“You mean that is on board!!” 

“Yes, sir, that’s what I gather. The Count is in a holy funk as to 


" 


_ what is going to happen to him. He’s between the devil and the deep 





sea—I should say his 
‘Passenger’ and Sheer- 
ness. Apparently the pas- 
senger insisted on coming 
himself to inspect the pos- 
sible landing places on this 
coast, never expecting to 
meet a British warship. 
They knew about the 
accident to the Dogfish, 
and thought that there 
was no chance of there 
being any ship on this 
part of the coast, soa - ‘“ THE ‘ DOWNSHIRE’ KEEPING HER SEARCHLIGHT 
the manceuvres.”’ TRAINED, CLOSED IN RAPIDLY.” 
“Good Lord,” said 

Captain Percival, “this is very awkward. I’ve heard more ‘than 
once that it is well known in diplomatic circles that the Passenger 
intends one fine day to lead the attack on England in person, but 
I didn’t know that he went in for rehearsals like this! Of course we 
can’t take the Leda into Sheerness in the circumstances—— His 
further remarks were interrupted by the sound of a hail from the 
deck “ Boat ahoy!” to which came the answer “ Flag!” implying 
the presence of a British Admiral. ‘‘ My stars !¥’ said Captain Percival 
“‘Commander Count Somebody’s ‘ Passenger’ is coming aboard us.” 
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V. 

APTAIN Percival and the Commander of ‘the Down- 
shire reached the gangway just in time to see a 
boat come alongside with a pennant at the bow, 
and the foreign ensign trailing astern. 

There was barely time to get the crew of the 
Leda’s gig and their marine guard out of sight, and 
for the Captain to proceed to the head of the ladder 
when the Leda’s “ Passenger”’ stepped out of his boat. 

“Captain Percival, I think?” said the newcomer 

as he reached the deck. “I remember seeing you at ———-; you 

were in command of the Splendid then.” ‘“ Yes, your Majesty,” replied 
the Downshire’s captain, marvelling at the accuracy of the royal memory 

and information. . 

“TJ thought it possible that Commander Count Somebody might 
have a difficulty in making himself understood, more especially as he 
was under orders not to mention my presence. So I thought it well 
to come aboard myself.” 

“T regret, your Majesty, that it should not be daytime, when you 
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could have been received with the honour due to the Certain Emperor 
and to an Admiral of the British Fleet.” 

The Leda’s Passenger bowed and continued. “Of course you 
were quite right to overhaul the destroyer in the way you did, and I 
congratulate you on your manceuvres. I embarked in the Leda to 
watch her do a long distance trial, and she then developed some small 
engine-room defect, which is now rectified, which caused the electric 
circuits to fail temporarily, and left us in darkness. As you see she 
has now quite recovered,” and he pointed to where the Leda now lay 
with blazing -ports and deck lights. 

“Aslam anxious toreturn at once to the place where officially 
I am supposed to be at this moment, may I ask you to allow Commander 
Count Somebody to return on board immediately ? ” 

“ Certainly, your Majesty, theté is no cause to detain him.” 

The astounded officer passed his -“ Passenger” with stiff salute, 
and, followed by his gig’s crew, went over the side. 

The illustrious visitor descended the ladder in his turn, and the 
three boats proceeded to the Leda. Five minutes later she was vanish- 
ing towards the horizon. 


AT BRGAK OF «DAY 
By A. H. KenpAti 


The sunlight gleam: 
On yonder hill, 
But all around 
Is quiet still. 


Another day 
Awaiteth me, 
Then I must work, 
And cheerfully. 


Just this brief pause 
To face the light 
And hide my grief 


From careless sight. 


The day is here: 
Hush, hush, my pain 
At even thou 
Canst wake again. 





“IN THE GRIP OF THE GALE” 


AND AUNT SUSAN 
By Witt1AM FREEMAN 


I. 
Extract From “ Wuo’s Wuo,”’ 1909. 

= ag ARBURY, GEO. WALTER, Writer, b. 1879, Educ. 

“4 Eton, Oxford. Publications—* Love and a Golden 
Hour, ” “The Mystery of the Purple Smear,” 
Flaming Hearts,” “ The Wooing of the Duchess,” 
**When* Blood Ran Free,” etc., etc. Address, 17, 
Westover Road, Ealing. 











5 GA ores Elce II. 
Letter from the Editor of The Imperial Magazine to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
299, Fleet Street, E.C., 
March 5th, 1909. 

Dear Sir, ; 7 

We shall be glad to accept your story “In the Grip 
of the Gale ” (20,000 words) for publication in our next volume, as a 
short serial, at the usual rates, but it is essential that the Manuscript 
(which we understand is practically completed) should reach us within 
the next fortnight. 

We note that, in view of the fact that portions of your previous story 
were mislaid in transmission, you are having your name and address 
printed in the corner of every page. This, as you say, should make’ 
any such annoyance impossible in future, and personaly we regard the 
idea as an excellent one. 

Yours faithfully, 
BERNARD Dasss, 
Editor. 
III. 

Letter from Miss Susan Higgins, to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 

17, The Parade, Folkestone, 
March 6th, 1909. 

My peEAR NEPHEW, 

On my return journey from the sea, J purpose 
calling at Ealing to spend a few days with you, previous to going on to 
Slumpton Parva. 

My decision to claim your hospitality is strengthened by my recol- 
lections of the fact that your housekeeper, Mrs. Bubbage, is neither 
particularly competent nor cleanly, and by the knowledge that you will 
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be glad to have as a guest someone who is, at any rate, capable of keeping 
an establishment free from both dirt and disorder. 
Your affectionate Aunt, 
SusAN. 


IV. 


Telegram from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Miss Susan Higgins. 

Sea-breeze Hotel. Newport, March 7th, 1909. 

Regret detained here on business for week. Only Bubbage in 
Ealing house. Suggest postponement of visit. 


V. 


Telegram from Miss Susan Higgins to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
Folkestone, March 8th, 1909. 
Regret postponement impossible—starting at once. Will make 
most of opportunity to Spring-clean house, and await your return. 


GEORGE. 


VI. 


Letter from Miss Susan Higgins to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
17, Westover Road, Ealing, 
March roth, 1909. 

My pear NEPHEW, 

I duly arrived yesterday at your house, after 
a somewhat fatiguing journey, and a most unpleasant argument with 
an impertinent cabman as to the exact amount of the legal fare from 
the station. 

I have spent a busy, and, I trust, not unprofitable day, in turning 
out and thoroughly re-arranging the contents of your room,—for Mrs. 
Bubbage’s remark that you “did not wish it to be disturbed on any 
account,” I regarded merely as a shallow excuse for its excessively dusty 
and dirty condition. 

I must confess that the lack of any effective and systematic cleansing 
was most painfully apparent, loose papers and so forth being distributed 
over the entire room, while the desk and the bookshelves were mere 
harbouring-places for the dust. The room also literally reeked of stale 
tobacco-smoke, and one of my first acts was to open the window to its 
fullest extent, in order to ensure a copious circulation of fresh air. 

I hope to-morrow to find time to examine the masses of untidy 
papers which litter the place, and to arrange them into something 
resembling order. 

Your affectionate, but fatigued Aunt, 
SusAN. 


P.S.—I very strongly advise your getting rid of the woman Bubbageé 
at the eariiest opportunity, in spite of the time she has been with you. 
Her manner, since I assumed complete control of the household, has 
been most objectionable /” 
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VII. 
Telegram from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Miss Susan Higgins. 
Newport, 
March gth, 1909. 
(8 a.m.). 


Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, interfere with papers ! 
GEORGE. 


VIII. 
Telegram from Miss Susan Higgins to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
Ealing, 
March gth, 1909 
(10.30 a.m.). 
Cannot understand tone of your wire, but since all efforts appear 


totally unappreciated, am leaving at once for Slumpton Parva. 
Susan Hiccins. 


IX. 
Telegram from Mrs. Amelia Bubbage to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
Ealing, 
March 9th 

(II a.m.). 
S1r,—Owing to winder being left open all night by Miss Higgins, a 
lot of the papers has blowed about dreadful, some I have found in the 

road and garden awaiting your prompt reply. 


X. 
Telegram from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Mrs: Amelia Bubbage. 
Newport, 
March 9th 
(2 p.m.). 
Returning by three-thirty express this afternoon. 


A. BuBBAGE. 


—— HARBURY. 


I. 
Extract from Weather Report of The Daily Wire, March 1oth, 1909. 


England (South-East, including London.)—Strong, northerly gales 
may be anticipated for the next few days. Temperature, low. 


II. 
Letter from Mr. John Minks, Bricklayer, to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
2, Green Cottages, Perivale, 
March 11th, 1909. 


REsPECTED SirR,— 


I was serprised to-day to find sevral sheats of paper in 
my backyard with your name and address atop, i don’t no how they 
came their, but they seem part of a rattlin good Storey. Will you 
please let me no if you want them back, also me and the Misses would 
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be glad to hear if Sir Paul Valltort is reely merdered or not, as the last 
sentence ‘says that he sank down with two bullets in his brane’ 
Yours truly, 
Joun Minxs. 


III. 
Letter from Colonel FitzJumper-Smythe, to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
** The Manor,” Ealing Green, 
March 12th, 1909. 

S1r,— 

On passing through my lodge gates this morning, I observed 
that several pages of manuscript, bearing your name and address, had 
been attached, apparently by the wind, or as a practical joke, to the 
newly-painted fence near. 

Be good enough to understand that unless the aforesaid paper be 
removed and the damage made good, either by yourself or an accredited 
agent acting on your behalf, within twenty-four hours from date, I shall 
take legal action in the matter. 

Yours, etc., 
M. ve Q. Fitzjumper-SmyTHE, 
Colonel. 


IV. 
Letter from Master Frank Clyte to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 


Brant School, Brentham, 

March*t2th, 1909. 

Dear Mister Harsory,— 
Wile I was chasing Fatty Smithers round the play- 
ground this morning, I picked up Page 11 of a tale with your name on, 
which I managed to get a squint at during the Gometery lesson. It 
discribed in a rippin way how the Lady Elanor looked at the Duke’s 
ball, and I am writing to say that if she is a reel girl not made up out of 
your own head, and not marrid, I should like to meat her. I am in the 
IV. Form and can lick most of the boys here. Also, I shall be 13 in 

about nine months time. 
Yours sincearly, 
F. Cryte, Esa. 


V. 
Letter (delivered by Special Messenger) from Miss Lavinia Sproot to 
Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
“The Laburnums,” Hanwell, 
March 13th, 1909. 
Sir,— 
I think it only right that you should know that a favorite 
Persian cat of mine was to-day sitting peacefully in the kitchen when 
a couple of pages of some foolish and worldly story on which was printed 
your name and "address, blew in through: the window, agitating the 
darling so excessively that she tore into the dining-room, leapt on to 
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the mantelpiece, knocked off and broke the clock and two Dresden 
ornaments, rushed upstairs and collided with the maid, who was coming 
down with a tray-full of the best china left me by my dear mother, who 
was related to the Earl of Paddington, and finally sought refuge in the 
chimney of the best bedroom which has not been swept for seven years. 
There, in spite of every inducement, she still remains. 

If, Sir, you have a spark of manliness in your disposition, you 
will return at once with the bearer of this note and do your best to 
extricate darling Frou-Frou from the results of your criminal care- 
lessness ! Yours indignantly, 

Lavinia SprRoot. 


VI. 


Letter from Mr. Solomon Isaacstein to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
213, High Street, South Ealing, 
March 13th, 1909. 


Dear Sir,— 

I found this morning on the floor of my shop (Second-hand 
Clothing Dept.), portions of a* typewritten story, which appear to 
belong to you, and are, I judge, of considerable monetary value. 

I write to inform you that I am prepared to return them upon 
receipt of an adequate fee for the preservation of the papers in safe 
custody. This I fix at the small sum of five pounds (£5), which I shal) 
therefore be glad if you will send me in a registered envelope by return. 

Yours truly, 
S. IsaacsTEIN. 
VII. 
Letter from Miss Rosemary Freyn to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
9, Woodville Terrace, Ealing, 
March 14th,, 1909. 

Dear Mr. Harsury,— 

I did not realise, when we met at Mrs. Stapleton’s 
dance in Town last February, that yourself and the Mr. Harbury were 
one and the same person. To-day, however, the wind has blown several 
sheets of paper into my garden, which have brought enlightenment. 

I send them back herewith, fearing that the toss may have incon- 
venienced you, but confess to having first read them. And my anxiety 
to know the fate of Lady Eleanor must be my excuse for asking how 
soon, and where, I may hope to see the complete story of her adventures 
in print. Yours sincerely, 

RosEMARY FREYN. 


VIII. 
Letter from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Miss Rosemary Freyn. 
17, Westover Road, Ealing, 
March 14th, 1909. 
Dear Miss Freyn,— 
Many thanks for the promptitude with which you have 
returned pages 3 and 4 of my manuscript. In point of fact, at least 
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two-thirds of the story is still missing, owing to a window having 
been inadvertently left open, and I have been so distracted by the 
ensuing complications that I .have found myself mentally incapable 
of reconstructing the vanished portions of the story—at any rate, up 
to the present. 

Hence its publication at all is a matter of considerable doubt. 


Faithfully yours, / 
Gro. W. Harsury. 


IX. 


Letter from the Editor of The Imperial Magazine to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
299, Fleet Street, E.C., 
March 15th, 1909. 
Dear Sir,— 

May we venture to remind you that the MS. of In the Grip 
of the Gale, promised before the end of the present week, has not yet 
been received from you. 

Yours truly, 
BERNARD Dasss, 


Editor. 
X. 


Letter from Miss Rosemary Freyn to Mr. G. W. Harbury. 
9, Woodville Terrace, Ealing, 
March 16th, 1909. 


Dear Mr. Harsury,— 

We met by accident this morning, and you were 
kind enough to give me the outline of the plot of your incomplete 
story. Since then, I have been wontlering whether you would consider 
an amplification of the notes I have made on the enclosed paper in any 
way suitable to fill the gaps caused by the lost pages ? 

Please forgive what may strike you merely as impertinent inter- 
ference, but I am quite absurdly anxious to see In the Grip of the Gale 
in print, having myself been guilty of writing occasionally for the 
magazines. 

Yours sincerely, 
RosEeMARY FREyYN. 


XI. 


Letter from Mr. G. W. Harbury to Miss Rosemary Freyn. 
17, Westover Road, Ealing, 
March 17th, 1909. 
My peEAR Miss Freyn,— 

I hardly know how to thank you adequately for the 

trouble you have taken over my unfortunate MS. 
Your suggestions are, as a matter of fact, far superior to my original 
cheme, although there are one gr two small points which need modifica- 
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tion, owing to the fact that you have not actually seen the concluding 
chapter in type. 
As there is scarcely time for further correspondence if the story 
is to appear as intended, may I call in person this evening to discuss 


the matter with you? 
Gratefully yours, 
Gro. W. Harsury. 


XII. 
Telegram from the Editor of The Imperial Magazine to Mr. G. W. 


Harbury. 
299, Fleet Street, E.C. 
March 18th, 1909 
(10 a.m.). 


Am still awaiting manuscript. Wire if despatching to-day. 
Dass. 
XIII. 


Telegram from Mr. G. W. Harbury to the Editor of The Imperial 
Magazine. 
Ealing, March 18th, 1909 
(11.30 a.m.). 


Am sending completed MS. by to-night’s post. 
' XIV. 


HarRBury. 


Extract from the “Literary ” Column of The Daily Wire, 
June 17th, 1909. 
Forthcoming Novels——We understand that Mr. George W. Harbury, 
the well-known writer, is about to produce a novel in collaboration 
with “ Christopher Weald,” a. nom de guerre which more or less veils 
the identity of that charming literary recruit who is known in private 


life as Miss Rosemary Freyn. 
XV. ? 
Extract from The Ealing Advertiser, August 15th, 1909. 
Harsury—Freyn.—On the 14th inst., at St. Barnabas, Ealing, by 
the Bishop of Perivale, George Walter Harbury, only surviving son of 
Mark Harbury, Esq., of “The Park,” Reading, to Rosemary Freyn, 
eldest daughter of the late Sir Chatham Freyn, Bart., and Lady Freyn, 


of Diddington Court, Surrey, and Ealing. 
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(Trusting in the indul ef the 
Shade of Ed Aes , Aton Poe. ) 


Ema F Alinutt 


Hear the motors with their bhorns— 
Brazen horns— 
What a world pedestrian their dissonance forewarns ! 
How they honk! honk! honk! 
In the petrol-perfumed night 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
And to tremble with affright ;} 
Out of time, time, time, 
Altogether lacking rhyme. 
What a cacophonic pean all the other traffic scorns 
From the horns, horns, horns, horns, 
Horns, horns, horns— 
From the hooting and the tooting of the horns. 
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See the rabid touring cars 
Rampant cars, 
What a world of countryside the passage of them mars ! 
Never ending day or night, 
How they bellow their delight ! 
In a thousand blatant notes— 
And all the time 
What an oily odour floats 
To the turtle dove, 1n safety where she gloats— 
On the moon— 





See them dash along and pitch NASR ESE ENF. 
Passing cyclists se ae duck, POC }). EX 
See the wounded and the slain QI oe 
In the choking dusty lane ; 
Mark them flying, uncontrolling 
Without seeking to atone; 
See, each callous fiendish master 
Urges faster! faster! faster ! 
Feels it glory to be rolling 
On the human beart like stone— 
They are neither man nor_ woman— 
They are neither brute nor human— 
They are ghouls: 
Oh, from out the pounding cells, 
What a pungent noisomeness voluminously 
wells / 


How it swells / 
‘ How it smells! 3 
On the temper how it tells / 


Hear the shrieking and the yells 
At the tearing and the scaring. 
Of the cars, cars, cars, 
Of the cars, cars, cars, cars, 
Cars, ,cars, cars, 
At the snorting and cavorting of the cars. 
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See those Fuggernauts of cars— 
Vanguard cars, 
What a world of human nerve the skidding of them gars. 
See them charging through the town 





How they clang and crash. 
and roar / 
What a horror 
they outpour 
On the bosom of the 
palpitating air / 
And the ear it 
hardly knows, 
By the 
twanging, 
And the 
clanging, 
How the danger 
ebbs and 
flows ; 
Oh the 
jangling, 
And the wrangling, 
And the terrifying 
jars, 
In the sinking and the 
swelling of the anger 


of the cars— 


Of the cars, 


Of the cars, cars, cars, cars, 


' Cars, cars, cars, 


In the ramping 
and the raging 


of the cars! 


Knocking hapless lampposts down,— 
Too much horrified to speak, 
, People only shout and shriek 
Out of tune. 
In a clamorous appealing to the mercy 
of the cars, 
In a mad expostulation with the vicious 
frantic cars, 
That with desperate desire 
In their ire, ire, ire, 
Make a resolute endeavour 
Now—now to make or never 
But a carcase of a 
prowling 
hansom 
cab. 
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Hear the throbbing 
of the 
cars— 
Wounded cars, 
What a world 
of merriment 
their misery 
unbars ! 


When we see their sorry plight 
How we chuckle with delight 
At the melancholy menace of their tone ! 
For every sound that floats 
From their fever-stricken throats 
Is a groan. 
See them helpless in the gutter, 
See them panting, see them flutte , 
‘Hear them splutter, 
Hear them mutter, 
At their absolute and utter 
Impotence— 
And the merry bosom swells 
At the dances and the yell- 
Keeping time, time, time, | 
In a sort of jeering rhyme 
To the grunting and the growling 
Of the cars, cars, cars, 
To the cars, cars, cars, cars, 
Cars, cars, cars— 
To the moaning and the groaning of the cars. 


Qs- - qr 





ONE NIGHT 


By Puy.is ADKEN 


Illustrated by Pickering Walker 





“Sg¢,,LAUDE DOUGLAS was a young man to whom 
if %4 Nature, had been kind. He. spent most of his 
time at his London club, and was a good deal 
in demand by Society, in spite of a rather blasé, 
indifferent manner. 

os aa he EN To his friends Douglas was something of a 
SMR sy] mystery; he seemed incapable of any strong 

ae") emotion or affection, and tor this reason he was 
becoming the despair of more than one Society mother, and was rapidly 
gaining the reputation of being completely “immovable.” — 

- From time to time he retired to a little farm in Sussex which he 
owned. Here for short periods he lived the life of a recluse, reading, 
writing, idling. To this farm he was riding at the moment when our 
story opens. Along the main road to Tunbridge Wells he rode in the 
mildness of an October night, vaguely ruminating on the monotony of 
existence. 

Suddenly, as he turned the corner at a cross-road he saw in front 
of him the figure, as it seemed to him, of a child, wrapt in a cloak from 
head to foot, and hurrying along the road close to the hedge. The 
figure stumbled repeatedly, sometimes almost falling, and as she heard 
him draw nearer (he could now see it was a girl) she seemed overcome 
with panic, and dropped down by a gate in the hedge, vainly trying to 
hide. For a minute he hesitated to interfere, then he dismounted and 
flung the reins over the post by the gate. 

He stepped up behind her, and touching her lightly on the shoulder, 
said in a pleasant, quiet voice : 

“What is the matter? Have you lost your way?” 

At his touch, the girl shrank further away, and a muffled sob was 
all the reply. Then he gently, but deliberately, raised her up, and 
turned her face towards his. He drew back with a muttered exclama- 
tion that was half an apology, for the moon shone full upon the face, 
not of a mere child, but upon that of a dainty little country-girl of at 
any rate eighteen years. Her skin was very brown and her lips were 
very fulland red: her dark brown hair was all wild and tumbled now, 
and her eyes tear-stained and frightened. 














One Night 

Claude Douglas pulled himself ‘ 
together after a minute and re- 
opened the attack. 

“You know, you oughtn’t to 
be out here alone at this time of 
night,” he remarked. “ If you’ve 
missed your way I can help you, 
perhaps. Do you want to get to 
Ashfield ? ” 

She nodded at the name, but 
hid her face again. 

“ But Ashfield is six miles off 
—you won’t get there till morn- 
ing. You’ve come from Rother- 
ness ?” he inquired. 

To this there was no answer 
of any description. 

Claude assumed an affirniative 
answer : 

“Hadn’t you better go back 
there? It is scarcely more than 
three miles—I will see you home.” 

At this the girl found her 
voice : 

“T can’t go back to Rother- 
ness!” she gasped. “I can’t ever 
go there again. Father turned me 
away.” 

For a moment Claude was non- 
plussed, then he went to work 
persistently, and with unlimited 
patience he coaxed her tale out ™ 
of the girl by degrees. 

She was in the Churchyard 
with Will Brian. Father saw them. Father saw him kiss her, and 
Will had got another sweetheart. There was a pause here, and a sob. 

“ Will is to be married next month. When I got home, Father 
wouldn’t let me in. He said the most terrible, terrible words to me. 
I can’t forget them, ever.” 

She cried so that the story stopped, but Douglas thought he detected 
a note of anger now in the sobs. After a while she went on: a 

“ Father said I was no daughter of his, to be kissing another girl’s 
sweetheart. And he said I could go, and was never to let him see my 
face again. And I don’t know what to do.” See 

The girl grew a little calmer, and then went on again: 

“IT was Will’s sweetheart before; that was the Christmas before 
last. And then I thought I wouldn’t marry him.” 

There was no explanation of this statement. 


** THE MOON SHONE FULL UPON HER FACE,” 
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‘* But I thought Will would always love me, whether I married him 
or not, and then -he started walking-with Nancy Drummond, and soon 
they were engaged to be married, and I pretended I didn’t care. Nancy 
wanted to get married at once, and the day was fixed 
for the 5th of November, and all.” 

There was another pause : 

“IT hadn’t spoken to Will for a long time, and 
then, to-night, when I saw him walking alone across 
| the grave-yard I felt I had got to say something to 
(Weems) hurthim. So I tried to be very sort-of cool and 
iy Wenge YA friendly. I said, ‘Good evening, Will. So I hear you 

eesmeis! §= are to be married this day three weeks. You must 
be very happy, I am sure.” And then Will looked 
at me without ' saying anything, and somehow after that we 
got talking about old times and what we had done together. And 
Will said because it was the last time we would talk together before 
he was married (and I know he’ll be faithful to Nancy), he said we must 
kiss—and I didn’t think it was wicked. I was there with him a long 
time, and father saw him kiss me.” 

Then there was silence. Claude Douglas was puzzled more than 
ever to know how to deal with the situation. Her story was told rather 
incoherently, but it was clear enough in fact. She remained huddled 
up against the gate, trying to draw her cloak close round her. 

Claude looked round in desperation for a plan, then decided to 
procrastinate. 

“Look here,” he blurted out. “ You’re all cold and shivery, and 
you have probably not had anything to eat since the morning. You 
come with me, and we’ll have supper somewhere, and you shall get 
warm, and then you will be able to think. I'll find a way out, never 
you fear. Yes, [ll think of something, you need not worry. Now, 
will you let me help you? Will you come?” 

She turned and looked him up and down now. 

His proposal forced her to consider him from a 
different standpoint. Finally she nodded her head, 
and said pathetically : 

“Yes, please you help me!” 

She let him lift her up gently in his arms and 
set her before him on the horse; he turned towards 
Ashfield, bound for the first inn on the road. The 
girl became drowsy; at last her head dropped on his fy 
shoulder. 

Douglas, the cold and immovable, was strangely 
excited. New, unformed thoughts chased each other # 
through his brain as he felt this light, trusting weight 
in his arms. He looked down and wondered at the 
still burden in his arms— wondered at the chance that he, Claude 
Douglas, should be riding on the high road at midnight with this gir] 
clasped to him, her heart beating against his. 














‘“ SHE SAT SILENT.” 


He had to rouse himself with an effort as they reached “ The Blue 
Boar.” He ordered supper at once, and, ignoring the landlady’s curious 
glances, led the girl to the parlour. He went down on his knees himself 
and made up the dying fire. When he turned again her ruffled hair 
was put straight, and she had let her cloak fall back on her 
shoulders. 

He smiled at her, and she smiled back a little bravely. 

Supper finished, they went back to the fire. Then her temporary 
brightness dropped from her; she sat silent, brooding over her trouble, 
which overwhelmed her again. Douglas broke the silence. 

“ Now I’ll tell you what we'll do. I will go and see your father 
tong and tell him you are safe, and ask if you may come 

ome.” 
. Before the words were out of his mouth she half sprang from her 
chair. 

** Ah! you don’t know father, to think you could do that. Father 
will never forgive me. He’s a stern, good man. Father would never 
understand. 

** J know it wasn’t wicked,” she added emphatically, but by her 
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tone Douglas guessed she was trying to convince herself. He was not 
seriously disturbed at this outburst. 
“What about your mother ? ” he asked. 

“‘T have no mother. There’s only father and me.” 

Claude was silent awhile. Then he said : 

“Let me try my plan. Won’t you trust me?” 

“‘ Yes, yes,” she said, looking straight in his eyes. 
“TI do trust you, but I don’t think it will be any good 
—and then what will happen to me?” 

“Oh, then I’ll find a way out—we’ll see.” 

He rose, and left her by the fire. At the door he 
turned and hesitated, started to come back to her, then 
changed his mind. 

; “Well, keep your spirits up. Ill be back in the 
~ morning. You will be all right here.” 

As he rode out again in the moonlight, a “ way 

: out ” developed in the back of his mind, and grew on 
him more and more till he found himself hoping he would fail 
in his mission to her father. He thought of taking her to the 
farm and having her there always with him when he was not in 
town, and she would look after the dull old place and make it 
bright. When he came from town unexpectedly, he would 
surprise her, sitting in the firelight; or, if she knew he were coming, 
she would be out on the doorstep to meet him. Then they would have 
merry suppers together and he would make her laugh. What would 
it matter if she did not read The Saturday Review and discuss it with 
his friends? She would not be bothered with his friends. If he were 
dull, she would not be discontented ; if he were lively, she would laugh 
at his jokes, just as she had laughed at quite a feeble one that night, 
supping at the “ Blue Boar.” 

He would be far more at the farm, yet he would enjoy the old 
life in town all the better if he only ran up for a week or so in the month. 


He was roused from these reflections by the sight of aman hurrying 
towards him along the road coming from Rotherness. The man was 
walking very fast, every now and then breaking into a run as if 
impatient with a walking pace. The sight of 
the man on the road caused Douglas to shake 
himself free of the thoughts that were’ stirr- 
ing him more and more every minute. - He 
was half-shocked at himself: he had not 
meant to go so far in evolving his alterna- 
tive scheme if his appeal to the girl’s father 
was unsuccessful. 

The man on the. road approached Douglas and hailed him.’ He 
was a vigorous young fellow of the labouring class, but at this moment 
pale even through his sun-burn, and panting. 
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“Have you seen a young woman on this road?” he shouted. 

Douglas looked at him. 

“Yes, she’s all right; she’s at the ‘ Blue Boar.’ I 
found her on the road to Ashfield. I thought I’d go and 
see her father. Are you ‘Will’ by any chance?” 

The man was laughing hysterically. 

** She’s safe,” he asked. “Oh! what a night!” 

Then pulling himself together he prepared to start off. 

“At the ‘ Blue Boar,’ you say—thank you, sir—for 
helping her.” 

“ Wait a minute, man, wait a minute. Tell me what’s happened ! ” 

Douglas was unnerved. The man turned and took hold of the bridle 
of Douglas’ horse, and hurriedly told his part of the tale. 

*“‘ She told you about us?” 

Douglas nodded. It did not seem strange at the time that these 
two men who had never set eyes on each other before should discuss 
the love affair of one of them on the high road in the dead of night. 

“‘ Did she tell you I kissed her in the churchyard? When I had 
done that I knew she would have married me if I had been free. I 
went home sick, for I saw it was too late. When I got in, Mother seemed 
to be looking very queer. She took a long time to tell me, but at last 
it came out that Nancy, whom I was to marry next month, was gone 
away that evening with Bob Rivers, the blacksmith’s son. Mother 
must have thought I was gone mad, for I ran out of the house to where 
my old sweetheart lives. But she was not there, and when her father 
saw me, he nearly broke my head. It wasn’t for a long time that 1 
found he had seen me kiss her in the churchyard, and at last I under- 
stood that he had turned her out. I was half wild when I understood 
that, and I did not wait for more, but just left him and ran off as fast as 
I could, and I have been searching the country for her ever since.” 

** I see,” said Douglas, slowly. ‘ Well, you'll find her at the ‘ Blue 
Boar.’ Good-night, and good luck to you both.” 

As Douglas spoke, Will turned away and ran on into the darkness. 

*“* Good-night, sir, and thank you!” he shouted back. Douglas 
waited till the man was out of sight, then turned his horse’s head and 


rode slowly on to his lonely farm. 
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MR. DIGBODY’S DOG 


BY T. B. Montacus-VEsEy 
Illustrated by A. §. Boyd 


AND I (I am referring, for the moment, to Digbody— 
not his dog) were thinking of taking a houseboat, 
up at Sunbury, and the question of possible thieves 
cropped up. It occurred to him, he said, that 
someone might steal our belongings while we were 
away from the boat, or during the night, when we 
slept. 

ra ar Perhaps,” he remarked, “it wouldn’t 
be a bad idea to have my dog along.” 

“* Perhaps,” I agreed, “it wouldn’t; though, personally, I should 
think it extremely improbable that it wouldn’t. I should say,” I 
continued, warming up to the thing, “that it would be well nigh 
impossible for any idea in which your dog figured to be other than a 
distinctly bad one. And to use him as you suggest would be carrying 
coals to Newcastle, because, since he would keep us awake all night 
with his barking, we might as well sit up and do sentry go over our 
own belongings as have him doing it.” 

He said I had an unnatural prejudice against his dog. 

I partly agreed, but mentioned that he had understated things. I 
had fourteen prejudices against his dog. The first—conceived directly 
I saw the animal, on account of the looks of him—TI granted, for the 
sake of argument, was unnatural. The other thirteen, I contended, 
were natural. And anyway, the whole fourteen were reciprocated. 
There was nothing, I observed, but bitterness between his dog and me, 
and I would not have him on a houseboat where I was, at any price. 

Digbody has tried to make all sorts of a dog 
of him, but he gave it up at last —lets him run 
wild, now. Running wild is his forte. He is 
more au fait with running wild than any other 
dog in Europe. He can run so wild that no one 
in Digbody’s neighbourhood can keep chickens, 
nor can the butchers of the vicinity keep boys. 
Digbody’s dog fights them and eats their meat, 
so that they are afraid to go back to the shop. 

They throw away the tray and leave without notice, and turn over 
piratical projects in what they’ve got for minds. 

Digbody has tried, successively, but unsuccessfully, to make of 
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him a ratter, a bird dog, and 
a wateh-dog. Well, in the 
two last he was something 
of a qualified success, for to 
give him his due he got four 
pigeons that Digbody egged 
him on at, and a linnet that 
Digbody didn’t egg him on at. 
The linnet belonged to Mrs. 
D., and she cried piteously 
over its remainders. She 
said that life thenceforth 
would be nothing but a 
spectral mockery. 

In the capacity of watch 
dog, too, he intently watched 
the Sunday joint, until every- 
one else had left off watch- 
ing it. Then he left off as 
well, because he put it where 
he couldn’t watch it any 
longer. Yes, now I come to ‘n ~ 
think of it, he was a marked ee See ce oa 
success in those two instances. 

It was a case of natural ability, too, for he needed no tuition. 

As a ratter, though, he was a ghastly failure. There were no rats - 
in the house, but that did not deter Digbody from the project he was 
fixed upon, viz.: to teach the dog to kill some. Digbody, like most 
people, doesn’t know enough to come in when it rains. He bought a 
few, in a cage, from a man who lived on the Dials—sixpence each, and 
a shilling the cage. This man was a professor, and got his living by 
owning a pit for dogs to have killing competitions in. He offered to 
buy his rats back off Digbody, when the dog had killed them, for two- 
pence each. The pit was dark, he said, so he always put a few dead 
ones in, and drew the sixpences for them just the same. 

Digbody told me afterwards that he was so disgusted with the 
fellow’s brass-faced admissions that he refused to trade the rats back. 
But the probability is that he beat up for fourpence each for the bodies 
and could not get it. 

Just as he was going away with his cage the man asked him when 
the match was coming off. 

“What. match ?” asked Digbody. 

“Why,” said the professional gentleman, “ain’t yer goin’ ter 
match yer dog agin some other cove’s dog ? ” 

Digbody told him no. He said he was merely going to train’ his 
dog for a ratter, and would let the cage-full loose in the house. Then 
the man asked him where he lived, and Digbody, like the ass he is, told 
him first, and asked him why he wanted to know afterwards. The man 
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said he just enquired out of curiosity. - As a matter of fact, that was 
not his reason, but it would have been perfectly natural if it was. 
When people see anything like Digbody they are 
prone to wonder where he lives, and want to 
know. 

_ Well, he took his rats home, let them loose 
in the cellar, and turned the dog in on them. 
And half an hour later, when he went down 
and opened the door, he saw nearly all the rats 
looking out of holes at him. Only one was dead. 
The others had killed it for being the wrong 
colour. 

. ‘Of course, Digbody was naturally a bit mad about the business 
(he is naturally a bit mad at any time), and turned round to argue with 
the dog, and demand an explanation ; but the dog had gone off directly 
the door was opened. 

So now Digbody has the finest stock of well-nourished rats in the 
neighbourhood. When a man goes to his house he sees rats blinking 
their eyes at him from every corner, peering out and waiting for morsels 
to be thrown to them. They are quite intelligent. Digbody’s friends 
flock from miles away to view his rats, and he takes them down to the 
cellar and shows them around with mournful pride. Those rats have 
acquired a European fame. Even people who don’t know Digbody, 
but have heard about the cellar, come knocking at the door to ask if 
they may see the rats. One man came all the way from Bavaria, and 
“brought an interpreter with him to explain things—went to great trouble 
and expense about the matter, he did. And sometimes people, when 
they hear of a rare kind of rat, of a breed that Digbody hasu’t got any 
of, write to him and urge him to go and buy it, before some other collector 
snaps jt up. The genuine interest that has been taken in his rats is 
quite surprising. Rat fanciers have written to him explaining how, 
by judicious crossing, he can bring out the good qualities of different 
breeds—how he can make some very swift; others sturdy limbed and 
broad in the chest, so that they can do useful work, and yet others 
clean cut and pretty, with slender ankles, for show purposes. And 
the-man who sold him the first cageful sends circulars once a fortnight— 
circulars with the royal coat of arms and some unsolicited testimonials 

on them—offering to kill off all his rats at five and 
sixpence a hundred, unless they are very fierce—in 
which case the price would be eight shillings, be- 
cause of additional risk. 

But the biggest fiasco of all was when Digbody 
tried to make a cycle dog of his animal. One 
evening he calied round to my place looking like 
a man who nursed a secret sorrow. 

He said: “I did a silly trick.” 

I said: “If you regard that statement in the light of intormation 
given, let me assure you it was unnecessary; for the word ‘silly’ 
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applied to any trick of your doing, is superfluous—absolutely redundant. 
So far as I ever observed, there is no other description of trick that 
you are so peculiarly qualified to do. You did a trick. Go on.” 

Of course, he and I, knowing each other so well, can always be 
insulting. 

He gloomed about the room for awhile, and observed that he had 
never heard of my being deemed remarkable for ever seeing far. 

“But what about this trick of yours?” I asked. 

“Get the bottled beer out,” said he, peering into a cabinet for 
cigars, “ and I'll tell you while I polish up the glasses. It was Brains ” 
(Brains is his dog—so called because his face—Brain’s face—wears an 


7: TAKES, THEM DOWN TO THE CELLAR AND SHOWS THEM ROUND WITH 
MOURNFUL PRIDE.” 
expression of deep thought. That was what set me against him first— 
every guileless or serious looking dog has a black and treacherous heart). 
“I decided I would make him into a cycle dog—you know, run along 
quietly by my side, and so on.” 

“Did you,” I asked, “ ever know Brains to run along quietly any- 
where? I grant you he was always good at the ‘so on.’ At ‘so oning’ 
he is an expert.” - 

Digbody resumed: “I considered that would be a good work. 
Other dogs would note his blameless behaviour, and say, one to another : 

“*Look at Brains Digbody. See how he trots at his master’s 
side, He does not bark at and annoy those fellows who walk about 
on wheels, and consequently, has large bones given him, instead of being 
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kicked over the housetops. When he dies he will go where the good 
dogs go. We will try to be like him.’ 
“You see,” said Digbody, “I thought that would be a good work. 
. It would tend to improve the world, by removing, to 
some extent, the necessity for using curse words.” 
At this time he had a kind of revival craze on, and 
» was continually harping about improving the world, 
Py) and mankind. I used to fully agree with him that, 
where there were Digbodys, there, also, was room for 
improvement ; and once or twice I suggested that he 
should begin at home. But he was not enthusiastic 
about that. He didn’t see any sense in it, his con- 
tention being that to “ paint the lily,” or do some- 
thing like that, I forget exactly what it was, would be love’s labour 
lost. He said he would have experimented on me, only the thing 
seemed so utterly hopeless. He said it would be heartbreaking ; what 
he wanted was a man whose natural tendencies offered some little 
encouragement, because he was only a novice, and could not be expected 
to make much headway with a man whose dark soul was steeped in 
sin. That, he remarked, was the only reason he had not used me as a 
subject ; but I said there was another reason, and it was me. I sacri- 
ficed grammar tor simple force on that occasion; and said ME in 
capitals. 

“ Yes,” I agreed, “it would be a good work, Digbody ” (I have 
gone back to Brains now, by the way). “ But you experimented—I 
take it that you have done so, judging by the looks of you—on the 
wrong kind of dog. What you needed was a clockwork dog, or a china 
dog with a string on him.” 

He sighed, and sat silent for some time, alternately brooding and 
drinking beer. It was quite a pathetic sight. First he would take a 
drink; then brood a little; then he would have some more beer; 
and then have another brood. And he threw sighs, every now and 
again, into the broods. At last he said: 

“‘ My first attempt to make him follow me was no go. He fought 
fiercely, on the door step, with number sixteen’s new dog, and ‘refused 
to leave his fight—though I nigh whistled the head off myself—until 
he had made splinters of the foe. Sixteen haven’t got a dog now— 
not a rag of him left, after Brains had finished. It was a hard fought 
battle, and lasted until nearly dark, so I had to postpone the lesson 
until next afternoon. 


* Well, when I let him out on the follow- . 
ing day, success seemed as far off as before. | jje 
He just prowled the gutters, showing no inclina- 7 
tion to follow me. You know how he prowls.” Fun, \ 


I nodded. Brains is a born prowler. He 
can out-prowl any other dog I ever knew. To watch him prowling 
is an education. 


“ And so,” continued Digbody, “I didn’t know what to do.” 
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“ That,” I remarked, “ is not surprising. I mean,” I added hastily, 
seeing that he was a trifle hurt at what he deemed an implied sneer, 
“that nobody- could be expected to know what to do in a case where 
Brains was concerned. There is no precedent to fall back upon, to 
circumvent him. To give the devil his due, Brains is certainly original— 
malignantly original.” . 

“* Just so,” he agreed. ‘“ But suddenly the notion of tying a bit 
of meat to the handlebar of my machine occurred to me.” 

“What!” I yelled. “Tied meat to the handlebar! Well, I 
always knew you for a colossal idiot, Digbody, but I never suspected 
you of being such a genius in the fathead line as to do a thing like that.” 

He bore my kindly criticism meekly, and continued : 

“He followed me then, all right enough. I had to sprint away 
from him, as a matter of fact, and we travelled down the main road at 


““ AND I FELL UPON THEM, BICYCLE AS WELL.” 


eleven hundred miles an hour, or thereabouts, and when we got to 
the park——” 

* Which you did, I take it,” said I, “ in about two fifths of a second.” 

“ About that,” said he gravely. “‘ When we got to the park I 
dismounted and awarded him the meat. 

“This manceuvre” (‘ manceuvre,’ Digbody called it, by ‘some 
happy inspiration) “was repeated daily, until he actually did get to 
understand that if he ran with me as far as the park he would have his 
meat, and could devour it among the trees.” 

I said: “I should think he wondered,*sometimes, why you took 
him up there to feed him.” 

“I don’t know,” replied Digbody absently. ‘ Maybe he did, but 
he never said anything about it, anyway, and used to trot along like 
a little lamb, eyeing the meat intently. You know how he eyes things.” 


SF 
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Ido. When Brains decides to eye a thing he sets himself doggedly 


to work, and eyes that thing as it has never been eyed before. He - 


fastens upon it a gimlet gaze of such intensity as to almost make it go 

into holes, and the wonder to me is that he has 

not long since seared his own eyeballs out with 

’ looking. 

a “ But he got to giving himself airs,” went on 

‘ Digbody, “ and I believe he told other dogs that 

he passed’ about the thing —and very likely pointed out the meat, 

to annoy them. They wouldn’t stand that, of course. Had he only 

been content to let well alone, and not brag about me to his pals, 

everything would have been all right. But when he stopped them, and 
jeered, and said (this is how I average it out) : 

““*See that fine meat, Pongo Smithers? Well, that’s for me. 
You just run up into the park and watch me eat it,’ they naturally 
got wild, and organised a conspiracy against him; and they said: 

“*Look at old Brains Digbody. Getting too high and mighty 
for us, he is—just because that fellow of his, who’s so tired that he sits 
down to walk, gives him meat: Told me the other day that he has 
so much meat he’ll soon be able to fight nine of us. About time we 
took him down a peg or two. Let’s kill him’—and so on.” 

“Yes,” said I, “ very likely dogs do talk that way. There is no 
proof that they do, of course—but then, neither is there any proof that 
they do not. Still, you need not be conceited enough to imagine any 
self-respecting dog would bother himself to pass remarks about you.” 

“These dogs,” said he, “ were not self-respecting dogs.” 

Then he seemed to be sorry he had said it, and cogitated a moment. 

* And to-day,” he went on morosely, “I noticed that there were 
a good many dogs about; and when they all filed in behind Brains, 
filling the road, but trotting quietly along, I began to get nervous. 
Things had an ominous look. There was something in the wind.” 

** There must have been,” I agreed. ‘ There were dogs in the wind, 
I should think, if there were as many as you are trying to make out.” 

“‘ Brains was growing uneasy too, I could see,” he proceeded, “ for 
he kept looking around at the other dogs, and then up at his meat, 
in a rather troubled fashion. And directly we reached the park the 
denouement came—the denouement, in this case, signifying all the dogs, 
for they came. At a preconcerted signal the whole lot fell fiercely 
upon Brains, the meat, and me. And I fell upon them, bicycle as well. 
But I scrambled up, mounted, and went off, leaving them to it. The 
din they kicked up was heard for miles. No more dog training for me.” 

“‘ Well,” continued Digbody, “ the torn and trampled remnant of 
him came home about half an hour later. What was left of him entered 
quietly and unobtrusively—as bloody an apparition as ever crossed 
my doormat. And one of his eyes was subdued and the other wasn’t 
there. He had a bit of a dog in his mouth, and shook it in my face 
with half-hearted defiance.” 

Ever since then Brains has run wild. 
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DAY set apart for the universal remembrance of 
the dead’; the twenty-fourth Sunday after Trinity : 
in Germany, “* Totenfest” 

It fell upon a wild morning of late’ November, 
a morning of leaden clouds and- sudden gleams 
of light. The wind, which had stormed all night 


was growing less constant. It came with the 
ahs ‘ & grey clouds and swept the rain in broad waves 
along the empty street : it went when the sun shot out under the cloud 
to glare upon shining roofs and dripping, dishevelled trees. The passers 
in the street were sombre beyond wont: the women wore crepe veils, 
even the children little but black. They carried flowers in their hands, 
white lilies and roses, or white stock, which is beautiful, and a flower for 
poorer men. Often, too, they held huge wreaths over their arms, of 
glowing copper-beech or of dark fir, symbol of Christmas and of family 
affection, and as they went they tried to keep these sheltered from the 
storm. But I, who had no near cause to mourn, longed to escape from 
the city and be away in the forest, whi always newest and best 
every day, storm and shine alike. Therefore I crossed the street, and 
standing on tiptoe, knocked up at the window of the old Painter (whose 
name you need not know, though it is none to be ashamed of), and called 
out the well-used invitation for the woods and hills. Twenty minutes 
in the crowded local train, full to-day of black coats and wreaths of 
flowers, and we were on the forest edge with all its paths open to us. 
We struck off on one together with no particular choice, for at the end 
of each there should be some house with bread and ham and good beer 
in plenty. It comes in one hour or in two, or, at worst, long before 
nightfall—that matters little when good companions go walking. The 
old Painter is really young. His hair is silver-white, but his voice is 
still deep bass and loud. To-day it went ringing among the pillars of 
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the fir-trees, and sending the astonished cross- 
bills flying from thecones above. For one‘mile 
he told ;me stories and laughed at every one, 
and for another we sang together the lilting >> 
choruses of students and soldiers, which fit the _.~Sr7 
forest better than any other place. And after {| 
that we only whistled and scared the wild d 
creatures with echoing blows of our sticks 

upon the trunks beside the way. Coming to a 
steep rise of heavy sand, we went slow, for |{/ FE 
there I marked that the Painter was growing |/4 
old after all. At the top he lent his elbow 


Ny 





without speaking he touched my arm and 
pointed in front of us. We were standing upon 
a narrow ridge, steep behind us and steep down 
again into a circular cleared hollow among the 
trees. The little patch of ground at the bottom 


was fenced in with wire, and the path by which | fh 


we had come went down in reality to the wooden Ha) | 
gate of the enclosure. The place within was i Mi. 
broken by irregular mounds and leaflets, strag- I Ya] 
gling bushes, and in one corner stood a low LF 
square hut of sheet iron. The sun slanted 
sharply through the trees, and touched the sodden “ STANDING ON TIPTOE, KNOCKED 
earth here and there: it served only to reveal Peet wre Ss 
the complete melancholy of the place. Fir branches hung high across 
the wire fence and dripped upon the mounds and among the dead brown 
flowers, which lay strewn here and there. It was a little place in the 
living forest, infinitely forlorn, just because” men had laid their hands 
upon it years ago and since forsaken it. This was accursed ground of 
the Potter’s Field—a cemetery for suicides. 

Under the further boundary a woman was crouching. We could 
see her black dress and a white face and white flowers against it. 

Deep in the forest, where the deer come and look shyly by dusk 
as they cross to water, and no voices but the birds singing alone break 
the close stillness, she was keeping her Totenfest. 

Presently she stood up, walked quickly to the gate, paused a moment 
.as she turned to close it behind her, and then struck across into the 
wood beyond. Her head was bent low, and she did not see us standing 
above her on the little hill. When she came to the first bend of the 
distant path among the trees, she turned a white face and looked back, 
and catching sight for the first time of the old Painter and of me, she 
started to run, and in another moment was lost in the dark wood. We 
never saw her again. 
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Without speaking, we two went down together and unlatched the 
wooden gate. Along the top of it was nailed a narrow strip of aluminium 
stamped for a penny in fsome street machine with a few words—a 
prayer that the dead might 
have peace with all stran- 
gers who should happen 
that way. A_ neglected 
path seemed to be beneath 
our feet, covered over with 
oozy moss. Sodden and 
shallow - rooted, it came 
away with every footstep 
of ours, leaving bruises ugly 
and dark upon the track. 
Brown soaked grasses upon 
the graves and fallen leaves 
of the bushes, as we 
brushed them, gave out a* 
smell of cheerless autumn 
anddecay. The furnishing 
of the place was all in 
keeping—the barbed wire 
fence, the poor strip of a 
notice on the gate, the 
iron shed for the instru- 
ments ot burial, at the 
grave’s head a wooden 
numbered stake, or a rot- 
ting wooden.cross. Many 
mounds indeed bore no « TOUCHED MY°’ ARM, AND ‘POINTED IN FRONT OF Us.’’ 
outward sign at all: there 
were no friends to mark them, or else they were ashamed or had 
forgotten. 

Only two together in.a corner apart were railed round, and had a 
broad grey stone to record a tragedy of love. Upon the mound where 
we had seen the woman standing, lay a fresh bunch of flowers, and 
among them a heart cut roughly out of cardboard. The old Painter 
stooped and picked it up. At the bottom was written “ Linchen, the 
sister who can never forget.”” There were six lines of verse above, a 
Nachruf to the dead brother, not of broken grief, but of a fine courage 
and of hope for the sure day of meeting. Brave words they were, and 
I should like to quote them for you. Yet because my story is true I 
withhold them lest by any strange chance she should see them here and 
be distressed. The old Painter copied them in his pocket-book, and 
laid the heart back again among the white flowers. Together we kept 
our way in silence through the wet forest. 

A few days were over before I called up to the old Painter’s window 
again. He came in his shirtsleeves crying cheerfully that he was busy 
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and could not walk that day. So I went alone, and as I left him I heard 
the fierce scraping of a plane up in his room. Late in the winter evening 
I passed home by his window. There was a light within"and the sound 
of loud whistling. “ Be off with you,” came mock-fiercely in answer 
to my tapping, “I’m devilish busy.” I knew his moods, and without 
more, turned away. Next Sunday morning came round, and now there 
was no response at all to my tapping. Half-angry I went along the old 
ways, and being at last alone among the trees with my wicked morbid 
fancies, I turned to the forlorn cemetery in the wood. The cardboard 
heart was lying soaked and trampled, and no more legible, but at the 
grave’s head was planted a wonefel little cross. 

It was of oak, planed and well fitted, clamped behind with iron. 
Across the top and bent down to the arms on either side was a broad 
metal shelf, fixed to shelter it from the dripping branches above. All 
down the smooth oak stem was a design of open roses, painted white 
and red, and across two wooden pegs upon the front there was hanging 
a fresh wreath of lilies and mignonette and dark beech-leaves. In the 
middle of that was a white heart of porcelain with the six lines of verse 
painted upon it : below them the name of Linchen who will never forget. 
As I looked and wondered to see it all shining with love and good courage 
in that forsaken place I caught sight of a postcard pinned to the back— 
“Any word of suggestion left here by the owner as to this cross will be 


faithfully respected by its giver.” Some good hearts are so shy when 
they give, so stiff and clumsy in their words. There was no signature, 
but it was the handwriting of one of my best companions, and knowing 
the shyness of his good heart, I understood why I had come to-day 
perforce alone. 
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FROM THE CABBY’S SEAT 


By O. Henry 


HE cabby has his point of view. It is more single-minded, 

erhaps, than that of a follower of any ea calling. 

Foon the high, swaying seat of his hansom he looks 

upon his fellow-men as nomadic particles, of no account 

except when possessed of migratory desires. He is Jehu, 

and you are goods in transit. Be you President or 

vagabond, to cabby you are only a Fare. He takes you up, cracks 
his whip, joggles your vertebre and sets you down. 

Sex time for payment arrives, if you exhibit a familiarity with 
legal rates you come to know what contempt is; if you find that you 
have left your pocketbook behind you are made to realise the mildness 
of Dante’s imagination. 

It is not an extravagant theory that the cabby’s singleness of pur- 
pose and concentrated view of life are the results of the hansom’s peculiar 
construction. The cock-of-the-roost sits aloft like Jupiter on an 
unsharable seat, holding your fate between two thongs of inconstant 
leather. Helpless, ridiculous, confined, bobbing like a toy mandarin, 
you sit like a rat in a trap—you, before whom butlers cringe on solid 
land—and must squeak upward through a slit in your peripatetic 
sarcophagus to make your feeble wishes known. 

Then, in a cab, you are not even an occupant; you are contents. 
You are a cargo at sea, and the “ cherub that sits up aloft ” has Davy 
Jones’s street and number by heart. 

One night there were sounds of revelry in the big brick tenement- 
house next door but one to McGary’s Family Café. The sounds seemed 
to emanate from the apartments of the Walsh family. The sidewalk 
was obstructed by an assortment of interested neighbours, who opened 
a lane from time to time for a hurrying messenger bearing from McGary’s 
goods pertinent to festivity and diversion. The sidewalk contingent 
was engaged in comment and discussion from which it made no effort 
to eliminate the news that: Norah Walsh was being married. 

In the fulness of time there was an eruption of the merry-makers 
to the sidewalk. The uninvited guests enveloped and permeated them, 
and upon the night air rose joyous cries, congratulations, laughter 
and unclassified noises born of McGary’s oblations to the hymeneal 
scene. 

Close to the curb stood Jerry O’Donovan’s cab. Night-hawk was 
Jerry called; but no more lustrous or cleaner hansom than his eve- 
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closed its doors upon point lace and November violets. “And Jerry’s 
horse! I am within bounds when I tell you that he was stuffed with 
oats until one of those old ladies who leave their dishes unwashed at 
home and go about having expressmen arrested, would have smiled—yes, 
smiled—to have seen him. 

Among the shifting, sonorous, pulsing crowd glimpses could be 
had of Jerry’s high hat, battered by the winds and rains of many years ; 
of his nose like a carrot, battered by the frolicsome, athletic progeny of 
millionaires and by contumacious fares; of his brass-buttoned green 
coat, admired in the vicinity of McGary’s. It was plain that Jerry 
had usurped the functions of his cab, and was carrying a “ load.” 
Indeed, the figure may be extended and he be likened to a bread-wagon 
if we admit the testimony of a youthful spectator, who was heard to 
remark “ Jerry has got a bun.” 

From somewhere among the throng in the street, or else out of the 
thin stream of pedestrians, a young woman tripped and stood by the 
cab. The professional hawk’s eye of Jerry caught the movement. 
He made a lurch for the cab, overturning three or four onlookers and 
himself—no ! he caught the cap of a water-plug and kept his feet. Like 
a sailor shinning up the ratlins during a squall Jerry mounted to his 
professional seat. Once he was there, McGary’s liquids were baffled. 
He seesawed on the mizzenmast of his craft as safe as a Steeple Jack 
rigged to the flagpole of a skyscraper. 

“ Step in, lady,” said Jerry, gathering his lines. 

The young woman stepped into the cab; the doors shut with a 
bang; Jerry’s whip cracked in the air ; the crowd in the gutter scattered, 
and the fine hansom dashed away ’crosstown. 

When the oat-spry horse had hedged a little his first spurt of speed, 
Jerry broke the lid of his cab and called down through the aperture 
in the voice of a cracked megaphone, trying to please : 

“Where, now, will ye be drivin’ to?” 

“Anywhere you please,” came up the answer, musical and 
contented. f 

“Tis drivin’ for pleasure she is,” thought Jerry. And then he 
suggested as a matter of course : 

“Take a thrip around in the park, lady. *Twill be ilegant, cool 
and fine.” 

“‘ Just as you like,” answered the fare, pleasantly. 

The cab headed for Fifth Avenue and sped up that perfect street. 
Jerry bounced and swayed in his seat. The potent fluids of McGary 
were disquieted and they sent new fumes to his head. He sang an 
ancient song of Killisnook and brandished his whip like a baton. 

Inside the cab the fare sat up straight on the cushions, looking 
to right and left at the lights and houses. Even in the shadowed hansom 
her eyes shone like stars at twilight. 

When they reached Fifty-ninth Street Jerry’s head was bobbing 
and his reins were slack. But his horse turned in through the park 
gate and began the old familiar nocturnal round. And then the fare 
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leaned back, entranced, and breathed deep the clean, wholesome odours 
of grass and leaf and bloom. And the wise beast in the shafts, knowing 
his _— struck into his by-the-hour gait and kept to the right of the 
road. 

Habit also struggled successfully against Jerry’s increasing torpor. 
He raised the hatch of his storm-tossed vessel and made the inquiry 
that cabbies do make in the park. 

“Like shtop at the Cas-sino, lady? Gezzer r’freshm’s, ’n lish’n 
the music. Ev’body shtops.” 

* T think that would be nice,”’ said the fare. 

They reined up with a plunge at the Casino entrance. The cab 
doors flew open. The fare stepped directly upon the floor. At once 
she was caught in a web of ravishing music and dazzled by a panorama 
of lights and colours. Some one slipped a little square card into her 
hand on which was printed a number—34. She looked around and 
saw her cab twenty yards away already lining up in its place among 
the waiting mass of carriages, cabs and motor cars. And then a man 
who seemed to be all shirt-front danced backward before her; and 
next she was seated at a little table by a railing over, which climbed a 
jessamine vine. 

There seemed to be a wordless invitation to purchase; she con- 
sulted a collection of small coins in a thin purse, and received from them 
licence to order a glass of beer. There she sat, inhaling and absorbing 
it all—the new-coloured, new-shaped life in a fairy palace in an enchanted 
wood. 

At fifty tables sat princes and queens clad in all the silks and gems 
of the world. And now and then one of them would look curiously at 
Jerry’s fare. They saw a plain figure dressed in a pink silk of the kind 
that is tempered by the word “ foulard,” and a plain face that wore a 
look of love of life that the queens envied. 

Twice the long hands of the clocks went round. Royalties thinned 
from their al fresco thrones, and buzzed or clattered away in their 
vehicles of state. The music retired into cases of wood and bags of 
leather and baize. Waiters removed cloths pointedly near the plain 
figure sitting almost alone. 

Jerry’s fare rose, and held out her numbered card simply : 

“Ts there anything coming on the ticket ? ” she asked. 

A waiter told her it was her cab check, and that she should give it to 
the man at the entrance. This man took it, and called the number. 
Only three hansoms stood in line. The driver of one of them went and 
routed out Jerry asleep in his cab. He swore deeply, climbed to the 
captain’s bridge and steered his craft to the pier. His fare entered, 
and the cab whirled into the cool fastnesses of the park along the shortest 
homeward cuts. ° 

At the gate a glimmer of reason in the form of sudden suspicion 
seized upon Jerry’s beclouded mind. One or two things occurred to 
him. He stopped his horse, raised the trap and dropped his phono- 
graphic voice, like a lead plummet, through the aperture : 
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“T want to see four dollars before goin’ any further on th’ thrip. 
Have ye got th’ dough ?” 

“Four dollars!” laughed the fare, softly, “dear me, no. I’ve 
only got a few pennies and a dime or two.” 

Jerry shut down the trap and slashed his oat-fed horse. The 
clatter of hoofs strangled but could not drown the sound of his profanity. 
He shouted choking and gurgling curses at the starry heavens; he cut 
viciously with his whip at passing vehicles; he scattered fierce and 
ever-changing oaths and imprecations along the streets, so that a late 
truck driver, crawling homeward, heard and was abashed. But he knew 
his recourse, and made for it at a gallop. 

At the house with the green lights beside the steps he pulled up. 
He flung wide the cab doors and tumbled heavily to the ground. 

“Come on, you,” he said, roughly. 

His fare came forth with the Casino dreamy smile still on her plain 
face. Jerry took her by the arm and led her into the ‘police station. 
A grey-moustached sergeant looked keenly across the desk. He and 
the cabby were no strangers. 

“ Sargeant,” began Jerry in his old raucous, martyred, thunderous 
tones of complaint. “ I’ve got a fare here that——” 

Jerry paused. He drew a knotted, red hand across his brow. 
The fog set up by McGary was beginning to clear away. 

“A fare, sargeant,” he continued, with a grin, “that I want to 
inthroduce to ye. It’s me wife that I married at ould man Walsh’s 
this avening. And a divil of a time we had, ’tis thrue. Shake hands 
wid th’ sargent, Norah, and we’ll be off to home.” 

_ Before stepping into the cab Norah sighed profoundly. 
“ ve had such a nice time, Jerry,” said she. 
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92 HIEF DETECTIVE GROTE, contemplating mentally 

‘J his promised dinner for the coming evening, and a 
subsequent visit to the Lyceum, allowed his face 
to assume a pleased, if not a pleasing, smile. 

“To speak quite candidly,” said he, “ it is be- 
cause I like and esteem your lover so highly that 
I think the best fate for him would be his arrest 
oe f.J and conviction. Probably he would get five years. 
Now, I ius say that Portland is a most desirable place, where potential 
saints are helped to correct erratic exuberances of disposition.” 

Here the smile became quite benevolent. 

“Have you any exuberances ?” queried Marie Layard. 

“‘ Yes, an abnormal patience,” returned Grote. He continued joy- 
ously, “‘ Why, much might happen in five years. It is likely that Henson 
would be dead, for brandy does its work well and quickly. On the 
other hand, should he encounter your lover there will be a vulgar tragedy, 
and the victim will be Patrick Bevan.” 

Here the detective tried to assume the intellectual air of one who 
has demonstrated that two and two make four. 

“He could go abroad, out of the other’s way, 
ambiguously. 

“* He could go, but he would be making a lot of unnecessary work 
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suggested Marie, 
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for us. This running away business is always such childish nonsense, 
and we know your lover is here.” 

“Do you!” There was a sarcastic ring in the girl’s tone. Then 
she placed a pastille between her red lips, and offered the box to Grote, 
who declined with another smile and a head shake. 

** Yes we do,” he resumed, “ whether dead or alive, Patrick Bevan’s 
body is in England. The man who has caused the loss of seven hundred 
thousand pounds sterling is one we don’t mind spending a little trouble 
over in the finding. Come, my dear Miss Layard, why not face facts, 
see this lover of yours, and persuade him to surrender :? ” 

“‘ Because I know him to be innocent of real wrong doing, and 
wish to keep him from that ‘ most desirable place’ Portland.” 

The detective laughed. Said he: “I am paid, not to defend right 
doers, or to hunt down wrong doers, but to lay my hands on those who 
break the law.” 

He spoke ill-temperedly, having decided that if he dined at the 
Savoy he would be forced to miss some of the Lyceum programme. 

“Mr. Bevan’s ventures were honest, and straightforward. He 
blundered by trusting others. That is not a crime. ” 

“ Well, the law calls it ‘ gross and culpable negligence,” and has 
other terms for it which are even less pleasing.. Personally I may not 
agree with the law. I may even think that the lifting and redistribution 
of nearly three quarters of a million highly meritorious; but such 
opinions are not of much value without an act of Parliament to back 
them.” 

“‘T think you are very cruel ! ” said the girl. 

“There again we differ. You have called, professedly to enquire 
how things stand. I have replied candidly that I am hunting Bevan 
to the best of my ability, and that a few years’ penal servitude will be 
to his advantage. Also that Henson has sworn to kill him. Why, 
Portland is quite a sanctuary.” 

“Then why not arrest Henson ? ” on 

“ Arrest your great grandmother! Excuse me, but talk of that 
kind makes me feel rude, and words will come out. Arrest Henson ! 
We are not going to arrest him for having threatened summary ven- 
geance on a man no one has yet found.” 

“Very well, do as you please. I certainly shall.” 

“And I wish you success,” said the detective with a third smile. 

* T will assume that you mean your words ; and I am very sure that 
your wish will be granted,” returned Marie Layard as she moved towards 
the door. 

So soon as this had closed, Grote said sharply through a speaking 
tube: “ Woman just quitted this room. Shadow her, and report.” 

Marie Layard, pausing on the mat outside the door, heard the 
order, took another pastille, and clenched her right hand passionately. 
A woman was emerging from an office opposite. Marie drew aside for 
her to pass; then, after knocking, entered, and pleaded that she had 
mistaken it for the department connected with lost'property. A clerk 
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made the joke that the property they dealt in was not only lost, but 
abandoned. When Marie had quitted the room the other woman was 
at the foot of the stairway. Marie watched in seemingly amused silence 
as an unmistakable policeman in plain clothes followed this person. 
Then she said aloud : 

“She enters a hansom. The policeman has engaged another. 
Ah! I hear him ordering the driver to follow the first vehicle at a dis- 
tance. Surely I know the woman’s face. I have it! She is the wife 
of the eminent banker in whose house a burglary was recently com- 
mitted, a lady of blameless life. I can picture the emotions of Detective 
Grote on receiving a report concerning the going and coming of a person 
in whom he has not the slightest interest.” 

Once more she had recourse to a pastille. 

As it was dissolving she said somewhat thickly: “ Heavens! It 
is not hiding him for a week or a month, but for all time. How can it 
be done? Whatever steps I have taken, and some of them are daring 
enough, may be frustrated by a single error, by one breath of suspicion. 
And he is so rash! To think of his being out to-day!” 

She was in the street by this time. A seeming police constable, 
passing at the moment, touched his left eye with one finger. 

Marie looked the man in the face, and partly drew off her left glove. 
The officer crossed the roadway,.and then proceeded in the direction 
Marie was taking, but in the rear. The girl, walking on with apparent 


unconcern, presently met another officer. He glanced across the road, 
then joined the constable on the further pavement. 

Marie smiled slightly, but banished the expression for one of terror 
when, in the Strand, there came a block of people—then a cry of 
“Separate them! Separate them!” a woman’s shriek, and a man’s 
shout of “ Police! Murder!” a rush of two constables, and a man’s 
hysterical utterance: ‘ Well, he is done for, anyway! Talk about 


1? 


justice! He’s got it, if you like 

“What has happened?” asked Marie, swallowing what remained 
of her pastille. 

“‘ Bevan, the absconder, has just been stabbed by Henson. They 
had a tussle. Henson himself began it, and he is wounded, but not 
seriously. They’ve gone for an ambulance. Hallo! By gum—he’s 
off ! ” 

“Who?” demanded Marie, clutching the speaker’s arm. 

“Henson. And now the asses have grabbed the wrong man! 
Well of all the muddles ! ” 

“Let me through. I want to get out of the crush,” said Marie. 

She struggled her way back. One of the constables she had before 
seen caught her glance, and nodded. 

The crush was getting greater. Vehicular traffic had been stopped. 
More police were arriving. Now a hand ambulance was pushed through 
the crowd. The girl waited where the concourse had its margin until— 
“ By’r leave. Make way please,” told her what was coming. Then 
she turned her glance hither and thither impatiently. 
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“Who is in that—Bevan or Henson?” asked one bystander of 
another. 

“ Bevan. The other man has got off. I say—rather a sell for Bevan, 
ain’t it? Better if he’d let the bally gold piling alone. He’ll come out 
of the ’orspital only to go to gaol!” 

The girl’s face was very set. 

She followed the throng, keeping on its outskirts. Once or twice 
as they neared the hospital she tried to peer over the shoulders in front, 
but it was useless, and at one moment she exclaimed: “ If they cannot ! 
If they cannot ! ” 

** But they could, and they have,” was whispered in her ears with 
sufficient loudness to carry several yards. 

Seemingly she was familiar with a side entrance to the hospital, 
for she went in thereat. A half-crown, or what looked like one given 
an attendant, with the words: “ Show me to the hall. I wish to see a 
case that is coming in,” resulted in her finding herself at the foot of the 
great staircase as the doors were flung back, and the ambulance bearers 
passed through. 

“Stabbing case,” said one policeman curtly. ; 

The hospital porter pushed back the hood, then stood aside as the 
house surgeon pulled down the coverings. 

The young doctor stared incredulously for a second, looked fixedly 
at the constable who had spoken, and pointed. 

It was needless, for the officer’s eyes, seeing what was to be seen, 
had dilated. 

The ambulance contained only a whitish looking, distended bag, 
shaped like a bolster. 

“Portland cement,” said the house surgeon, as he touched ,the 
article; and then: “Is this a joke?” 

“A joke! Good heavens! sir. The man I supposed to be here 
was Bevan the absconder, who gave fifty thousand to the hospital three 
weeks ago. Where is the telephone? I-must use it. This will mean 
another kind of sack, I’m afraid.” 

At this there was a mild sort of titter. 

Here Sir Roy Charters, surgeon to an illustrious personage, and 
consultant to the hospital, entered the hall, and presumably gathered 
some idea of the perturbing mystery from a whispered conversation with 
the hall porter. bert 

“Did you actually see the man put in the ambulance?” 
asked the eminent surgeon of the constable, who had not 
spoken. 

“ More than that, Sir Roy, I helped to put him in, and lower the 
hood. I have pushed the ambulance, and my mate has walked just at 
the foot of it. Ill swear that the man did not leave it, and was not 
taken out of it.” 

_ A motor cab glided swiftly. to the hospital steps, and a man pushed 
his way through the crowd—a man for whom the police sought to clear 
a passage. 
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“ Now tell me your story,” he said to the officer who had been using 
the telephone. ‘ 

That ‘person complied, going over all the details already stated. 

And you did 
not leave the} am- 
bulance trom ; the 
moment of your 
first grasping its 
handles?” This to 
the other policeman. 

“T did not. Of 
course, in the crush 
of traffic I had to let 
go the handles now 
and again ; but—— 

“But what,” 
contemptuously. 

“Bevan could 4 

not have got away 
without my seeing 
him.” 
“And yet he 
has got away. Are 
you sure you didn’t 
ask him to wait 
while you went 
home to dinner ? ” 

The constable 
made no answer. 

“When you let it mare? 
go the handles, what HAVE YOU ANY EXPERIENCES, 
other silly thing did you do?” Grote went on. 

“It was for the purpose of pushing back the crowd, sir; except 
once, and then it was to dodge a horse that was almost on my heels. 
But my mate was at the foot of the ambulance, and I was never separated 
from it for more than two seconds.” 

* And you would have been quite as useful inside it,” said Grote. 

“Was the man badly stabbed?” asked Sir Roy. 

“ From what I could see and hear I judged that he had been nearly 
done for. He was choking with blood. The knife went into his left 
lung.” 

Grote stooped, and peered into the vehicle. 

“Why!” he cried, “this thing has not been used. It is new.” 

Then came another scrutiny, and the words: “It is not a police 
ambulance at all. Either you fellows have been ‘had,’ or you are in 
collusion with the criminal. I shall want more information as to why 
you took your hands from the ambulance in which you had placed the . 


injured man.” 
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“T should have been injured or killed else,” returned the constable 
who had pushed the vehicle. 

“Injured or killed! You are paid to be injured or killed. Had 
you been injured you would have been brought here. Had you been 
killed you would in due course have been buried with a lot of flowers, 
and a brass band.” 

Grote looked about him as if commanding an audience. 

“ By Jove!” he said loudly, “ I’ve no special spite against Patrick 
Bevan, and I’d help to get him away in exchange for the information 
how this trick was carried out. It is positively a stroke of genius!” 

Then he flung out of the hospital. 

When near the law courts someone touched his arm. Glancing 
aside he saw that the gloved hand belonged to Marie Layard. 

“Ah!” he said cordially, “I’m delighted at this meeting. Of 
course you know of the episode ? ” 

“1 do, and I have other items of knowledge. Will you abide by 
the terms of your offer made in the hospital hall ? ” 

“ Giving my help in return for information ? ” 

* Yes.” 

“T am quite willing; but it would be useless. Henson got away, 
and he is a devil.” 

* But the devil is dead, Detective Grote.” 

“ What!” 

“He fainted, they say, from loss of blood, and, fortunately for us, 
was run over in the street by a motor bus. Give me the chance of 
bringing my lover back to life and freedom.” 

Grote looked the girl fixedly in the eyes. Then he said, so hoarsely 
that Marie grabbed her pastille box: “I have a daughter, and can feel 
for you. My word has been passed. I will keep the law dogs chained— 
but on one condition.” 

“ And that is ?” 

“You must become attached to the Yard as a lady detective.” 

“Gladly will I serve you,” exclaimed Marie, smiling through her 
tears. “ Provided the salary is fair. It will be quite useful as extra 
pin money.” 

“That is understood. And now for your story.” 

Said Marie: “ For three weeks past I have had half a dozen men, 
uniformed as policemen off duty, in my service. They have been 
instructed to keep me in sight wherever possible, for I knew that at 
any moment my lover might be arrested, and it was my intention in 
that case to take some bold step, possibly to make one or more of the 
men assume custody of the prisoner. No fewer than three of these 
men were at hand when this’ stabbing affray took place. I almost 
witnessed it. The men were ready for such an emergency. They 
procured an ambulance and a weighted bolster case from a depot near, 
and worked the ambulance in the crowd towards the hospital. Then 
another of the men managed, through a plainly clad helper, to get 
between the real ambulance and the man at its foot. The genuine 
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policeman so cut off, turned to resume his place, and was misdirected 
to the bogus vehicle. The trick was carried out presently with the man 
who was pushing the police ambulance; but in this case a horse was 
nearly driven over him. And presently, while the police were carefully 
taking a bag of Portland cement to the hospital—they thinking they 
were booking a man for Portland—my lover was being conveyed by 
my devoted helpers to a place of safety.” 

** And where that is I will not ask,” said Grote. 

He stood with face so grave that the girl was perhaps struck with 
the fear that he repented his promise. 

“You gave your word!” she said with shaken voice. 

“Of course! But he would have passed such a restful time down 
in the west country, and now we shall have no more fun with him. It 
is a great pity. By the way, are you fully intending to marry him?” 

“Yes. Why do you ask?” 


*“ Because I am a widower.” 
* * 


* * * * 


“Yes,” said the theatre manager, as the rehearsal was brought to 
its final word—“ I think that ought to fetch them if we stage it effec- 
tively, if Marie Layard will not eat so many pastilles, and Grote will 
drop a few of his smiles. But for all that the plot has a ghastly amount 
of improbability.” 


A CRITIC 
By Harotp Susman 


Ob there were pleasant sights to see, 

For all who comeliness could find ; 
But forth the Critic fared, and he 

Saw none of them—for he was blind. 


And there were pleasant sounds to hear, 
For all who harmonies could tell ; 

The Critic marked them not, I fear, 
For he, alas! was deaf as well. 


Although the world was gay and glad, 
The Critic deemed it grim and glum ; 

If he was blind and deaf, ’twas sad 
That he could not be also dumb. 





EN FAMILLE IN THE 
FATHERLAND 


By CiceELEY WILMoT 


LARGE sheet of ice, under the dull, heavy sky of 
a January afternoon. Steep wooded banks, on 
one of which stood the Schloss which gave its 
name to the pool. Intense cold. The ice so 
black with skaters that the mere not knocking 
of one another over seemed to the lay onlooker 
a marvel. But these were Germans, in the depth 

‘ass of a German winter, and they knew what they 
were about. There were young ladies in their best befurred skating 
costumes; ‘“‘ beautiful officers ” in their still more beautiful uniforms ; 
experts parading their accomplishments in the centre of admiring circles 
students in long swinging lines; children under everybody’s feet. 
The brass band was also German, but not of that ilk which has perforce 
to take refuge in unmusical England. Nearer the edge of the crowd, 
skated, or rather struggled on skates, a little figure in a blue serge coat 
and skirt and motor cap, betraying the wearer at once to be irreparably 
English. It was only myself, and three months’ residence in this busy 
inland German manufacturing town, and quite devoid of attractions 
for English or even American visitors, had accustomed me to a position 
which I was soon made to feel was happily unique. Besides, as Anna 
Erdenberger had pointed out to me when I left the house, the appearance 
of a young lady alone on the Schloss Teich would excite remark were it 
not for this unmistakable stamp of nationality. As it was, all Germans 
knew that all English were mad, and would merely shrug their shoulders 

at the particular form in which ‘the insanity had happened to break out 
in myself. I had accepted Anna’s argument as conclusive, and was 
enjoying a serenely peaceful afternoon in consequence. 

My raison d’etre in this German Stoke-on-Trent was to live au 
paire with the motherless daughter of Herr Rektor Professor Doktor 
Erdenberger. The situation of au paire consists briefly in a struggle 
between the “ pairees,” as to which shall teach the other least. Our 
struggle had been inaugurated the day of my arrival, when the Herr 
Rektor Professor Doktor and Anna bore slowly down upon me from 
opposite ends of the station platform, and after the simultaneous pre- 
sentation of bouquets, delivered themselves of laborious and incoherent 
phrases from the English conversation book (Section “Qn the greeting 
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of acquaintance”), to which I replied in equally unintelligible German 
monosyllables. So Jong as I shall live, I shall never forget the anguish 
of those first moments, nor the grim exhaustive scrutiny to which I was 
subjected as we drove through the streets of that terribly useful-looking 
town. The Herr Rektor Professor Doktor broke the silence as we 
pulled up at the door of my new home. “TI fear,” he said, looking. 
earnestly at me, “ that you will be tedious!” It was hardly as flattering 
a remark as it was doubtless intended to be. From a courageous resolve, 
I suppose, to know the worst at once, I was that very evening put through 
my paces. I was installed on the sofa—quite unconscious of the subtle 
compliment thus conveyed—and opposite to me, on the other side of that 
household god of German families, the round table, sat the Herr Rektor 
Professor Doktor, Anna, and Fritz. The latter was a schoolboy of fifteen, 
long, thin, horribly clever, and more horribly impertinent, with a shock 
of fair hair, standing up like a nail-brush, which he tended at intervals 
with the aid of a pocket-comb and looking-glass. The Herr Rektor 
Professor Doktor opened fire : 

“You can cook?” 

“cc No.” ‘ 

“You do not cook! But to cook is the chief thing for every woman. 
... Strange! ... These English! ... You can sew?” 

“ Ye-es.” 

*“ Ah! Good! You make then your clothes, and mend the clothes 
of your father and you. No ai 

“Oh, no!” 

The Herr Rektor Professor Doktor threw out his Tittle fat, white 
hands with a gesture of despair. What then couldI do? Could I wash? 

I smiled seraphically. Of course he meant dogs? Yes, I could 
wash dogs. 

That poor man gazed at me with a look of mingled horror and sus- 
picion, and then glanced apprehensively at his daughter, whose eyes 
were growing rounder each moment. Finally deciding that even if I 
was not mad, my domestic capacities had best be not further enquired 
into, he passed simply on to more family matters. 

What was my father’s income ? 

I had no idea. 

How old were my father and mother ? 

Again I pleaded ignorance. 

How old was I myself? 

Twenty-five. 

Twenty-five! But he had distinctly understood that I was not 
engaged to be married ? 

I was not. 

But I was ‘not very ugly! 

No. 

What then was the matter? If any hopes of matrimony were to 
be entertained for a girl, she must be engaged by the age of twenty-two 
at latest. It seemed sad that I should be an old maid. Did not Anna 
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agree that it was a pity? Anna did, and I really thought her eyes 
would fall on to the table. A painful pause followed, broken by a giggle 
from Fritz. “Ha!” he ated, “I have said! You must marry my 
father!” ‘To bed! shameless one!” roared the Herr Rektor Pro- 
fessor Doktor, thumping the table with his fist till we all jumped. Fritz 
fled, but his father turned to Anna and remarked thoughtfully, “ Yet— 
it is possible—I may marry again.” Then I fled too. 

In spite of these somewhat disconcerting preliminaries, we settled 
down very happily in our new relations. I grew inured to supping 
on raw ham and punch, and they bore with fortitude such shocks as the 
discovery that I did not possess three dozen copies of my washable 
garments, and could not therefore with seemliness wait patiently until 
“the great wash ” six months hence. Some terrible faux pas I certainly 
committed, one of which was to carry cheerfully through the streets of 
German Stoke-on-Trent a brown paper parcel quite two feet long. Sooner 
than face her acquaintance with such a burden, Anna would stay indoors 
and wash up the dinner things while aservant executed the necessary 
errand. But by far the most dreadful thing I had yet done, was to bow 
and smile.on my own initiative to four German officers whom we had 
met the previous evening at a supper party. It was not until Anna’s 
excited “‘ Did they greet you ?” when I told her of our meeting, that 
I realised what I had done. Fritz briefly pronounced the circum- 
stance to be “ shameless,” while Anna nearly cried with dismay. -(Tears 
were Anna’s stoutest weapon). Even the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor 
let his eyes wogder momentarily from his sauerkraut to his ceiling, and 
murmured, ‘‘ Mad! too mad, the English ! ” 

I was, however, gradually acquiring habits of sanity and propriety, 
and that chiefly through the agency of “ The Little Wreath.” This 
was an association composed of Anna and some half-dozen of her former 
schoolfellows, all now grown-up young ladies, who met weekly at one 
another’s houses to eat and drink and talk quatsch. The ceremony 
lasted from four to five hours, the whole of which time we spent seated 
round the table, our fancy-work on our knees. Coffee and cakes opened 
the procceedings, while about two hours later something in the nature 
of a huge cream was produced and demolished. Our topics of conversa- 
tion never varied. From an exhaustive enquiry into the health of 
each member of the several houseliolds, we passed to the subject of ser- 
vants, and their merits and demerits, especially in the culinary line, 
and this led naturally to comparisons of the various items of domestic 
expenditure in the several establishments. It seemed that the very 
sausages. were measured. Domesticities having been satisfactorily 
dealt with, we then plunged into a species of conversational “ Cupid’s 
Hot-Pot,” or what the fashion papers might call the “Cult of the 
Altar.” Freely, frankly, and with blood-curdling recklessness, names 
were bandied about, personal avowals unhesitatingly solicited, and 
almost as unhesitatingly made. I, of course, did not escape, but my 
unconcealed dismay, coupled with the whispered information from 
Anna that I was twenty-five and had “no bridegroom,” led them to 
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draw their own conclusions, and to pass graciously -over what was 
evidently a dimmed, if not a shattered, past. 

I pondered long on the “ Little Wreath ” as I skated round the Schloss 
Teich that afternoon, trying to imagine six of my own girl friends seated 
round a table with their crochet, discussing’ the delinquencies of their 
mother’s cooks. I decided that Jane Austen’s young ladies would have 
found such an atmosphere far less uncongenial, and I wondered whether 
the “ Little Wreaths ” of fifty years hence would play hockey and form 
processions ? At this critical moment in my reflections, the clock in 
the Schloss tower struck four, suggesting that it was the Anna Erden- 
bergers of to-day with whom I had to deal, not their representatives 
of the uncertain future. My Anna would now be waiting to drink coffee, 
and, moreover, Fritz was to be confirmed next day, and our preparations 
were as yet only half complete. Presents, and yisits of congratulation 
were expected on the morrow, and “ the beautiful mid-day meal” was 
to assume splendid proportions. To this end, Anna, with Fritz and myself 
hovering anxiously round, had toiled in the kitchen all morning over a 
wondrous ice and chocolate confection, which—excepting only what 
Fritz called his “ new blue trouse ”—was to be the crowning glory of 
the Confirmation Day. It was I who was watching over that malevolent 
pudding when it assumed the bluish hue and curdled aspect which in 
Anna’s experienced eyes was the beginning of the end. She did not, 
however, wait for the end, but flung her apron over her head and burst 
into loud sobs, in which the two women servants sympathetically joined. 
Fritz swore some impressive German oaths, and—momentarily forgetting 
the “new blue trouse’”’—declared that his confirmation would now 
“be as nothing.” He left the kitchen as his father entered it. Ignoring 
the weeping women and my crestfallen self, the Herr Rektor Professor 
Doktor walked straight up to the fire and looked long and earnestly at 
the contents of the saucepan. “The dead mother” (so he always 
apostrophised his late wife), he remarked, gravely, “ always said that 
to cook was to use butter.” ‘ Then he left us. Anna wept conscientiously 
throughout the “ beautiful mid-day meal,” and when it was over an- 
nounced a preference for sleep over the joys of skating. But I felt that 
she must not have any more trials that day, and I hurried down the road 
resolved to cheer up both her and Fritz, and incidentally to grapple 
more. successfully with the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor. Was he 
not, as he himself said, one of the most learned men in the neighbourhood ? 
Should I never manage to turn on the hot-water tap of his wisdom, 
instead of invariably meddling with the cold-water tap of his displeasure ? 
Nevertheless, as I opened the door of the sitting-room, it did not distress 
me to remember that he never appeared at afternoon coffee. Anna, 
her tears evidently still perilously near the surface, was seated at the 
table, on which stood the coffee and three large slices of a species of open 
apple tart. Fritz had not yet come in. Before he should do so, some- 
thing positively must be done to restore Anna’s spirits. Perhaps a 
practical joke (I deserved my punishment) would serve its turn. “ See 
Anna ! ” I cried, “ we will make a jest ! I will hide Fritz’s cake!” Anna’s 
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face brightened, but it was “a watery ray an instant seen.” When 
Fritz did come in, he was in a frame of mind rendered unusually savage 
by a final interview with his Lutheran pastor, and seeing the vacant 
place of his beloved cake, and instinctively suspecting me, he proceeded 
loudly to denounce the English nation in general, and myself in particular 
as a peculiarly abhorrent specimen thereof. Cursing my own imbecility, 
I rushed to the cupboard, and was just turning round to wave the tart 
encouragingly to Fritz, when the Herr Rektor Professor Doktor opened 
the door. ‘ Shameless ones!” he cried, “Am I to have no peace?” 
Anna’s tears could now flow with a clear conscience, while Fritz and I 
burst into simultaneous and contradictory torrents of explanation. 
But the Herr Rektor Professor had taken in the situation, and held 
up two peremptory fingers. “ Silence!” he said, and then he turned 
to me as I stood before him, tart in hand. “A joke,” he said, sternly, 
* is all very well in its way, but should never be indulged in when dealing 
with the serious things of life—like cake!” And I recalled the opening 
sentence of the German Exercise we had read together that morning, 
and my awakening was complete: “I have two arms and two legs, 
but only one stomach.” 





By Epirxa C. M. Dart 


Ice and splendour, mist and flame, 
Mingled go to your compound: 
Cold white blankness, then again. 
Glowing fire you send around. 


Sea-green light from waters chill, 
Violet glow of western sky, 

Hold you each at changing will, 
All within your bosom lie. 


Cloistral virtue, pallid, wan, 

Flesh and blood of man’s desire, 

Faery magic, breast of swan, — 
Thus your prisms—snow and fire. 


Like the human heart you hold 
Many lights of many a hlue—. 
And of neither be foretold, 

Which the moment yields to view, 
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By E. ArcHEer 


Illustrated by H. G. C. Marsh 
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e™]OW the Queen was fanciful to a degree and also 
} reticent to a degree, and the two things go very 
badly together. She had taken a fancy that she 
did not possess the whole heart of the King, and 
that she could not bear. 
I do not know how this fancy began, one 
seldom knows how anything begins, but certain 
— it is that it hung about her like a slight frost when- 
ever they were together, making her seem strange and remote and unlike 
herself. 

She was very pale and fragile, with soft, ash-coloured hair, and 
strangely pale blue eyes that had a look in them as though they had 
lost something and could not imagine where they had put it. The 
King, on the other hand, was strong and tall and broad-shouldered, 
with a kind, frank face and dark eyes, but oddly enough sometimes 
his eyes had the same look in them as the Queen’s, as though he, too, 
had lost something and could not find it. 

Besides, after a time the Queen found out that the King really 
had a secret. That settled it. Now she was sure. 

There was a strange room built at the end of the castle, and the 
windows of it were so high that by no possibility could you see into 
them. You went down a flight of stone steps to the door, which was 
always kept locked. ‘The Queen knew this because she had tried it. 

‘When the King went into this room he always locked the door 
after him. Once the Queen had seen him come out. He drew his hands 
across his eyes as if they hurt him. It almost seemed as if he had been 
weeping. 

But the Queen said nothing about it to the King, although it was, 
of course, the one thing she wanted to say, and although she felt that in 
some mysterious way the King’s heart was in that strange room. 

And once the King had nearly caught her. 

“Is that you, sweetheart, flitting along the corridor like a little 
white moth ?” cried the King, running after her, “ really I am almost 
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afraid to catch you, for fear all your down should come off and leave 
only a little white dust between my hands.” 

Then he laughed and lifted the Queen’s face up in his two hands, 
and looked into her eyes. He was going to kiss her. But 
at the sight of her face his laughter died away and his 
hands dropped to his side. For the Queen’s face was so 
strange and her eyes so pale, and she drew in her breath 
and shrank together as though something hurt her. 

Then the look came into the King’s eyes too, and he 

sighed and went away to talk to his-foster-brother, the 

Minstrel, for their love was closer than the love of brothers. 

. “‘ Sing to me the saddest song that your heart can 
know,”, said the,King to the Minstrel. 

Then the Minstrel sang a sad song, for although he did not know 
everything, he could feel much farther than he knew, which is a way 
poets have, and, besides, he did partly know the secret of the little room 
which was always kept locked, though the two never spoke of it. It 
was not a thing men would speak about. 

And so a dreadful shapeless shadow grew between the King and 
Queen, very small at first, but every day growing larger and larger, for 
no particular reason. It is true it was only a shadow, but it might as 
well have been a stone wall. There is something dreadful about a shadow. 
Itis of no use to hit it. You only come out the other side, as it 
were. 

Only one person at Court saw there was something wrong, and that 
was the old Dowager Queen, the King’s grandmother, who was a very 
wise old lady, who saw most things, but always took them for something 
else.. She felt quite sure the Queen was jealous. Once she had said 
as much. 

The Queen was working at her tapestry. 

“ Good gracious, child ! ” said the old lady, “ What is this you have 
done? You have actually put a rose on the top of the stem of a lily.” 

Though it was really more like a heart than a rose. 

“Oh, yes. Does it matter much ? ” said the Queen, whose thoughts 
were evidently far away. 

“Does it matter much? You put a rose on the top of a lily and 
ask if it matters much,” said the old Queen. ‘‘ You must be in a fever.” 
“Yes, yes. I think I am rather feverish,” said the Queen. 

“You are jealous,” said the old dame, who loved the Queen, but 
always said just what she liked to her. “ You think the King has a 
secret love for some other woman ? ” 

“IT know he has not,” said the Queen, and in her pale eyes was fire, 
and pink in her cheeks. And she really meant it, but, of course, the 
old lady did not believe her. : 

* You are letting the Queen drift away from you,” she said to the 
King. ‘“ Really I should like to shake you. Surely you know how 


» to rule the will of child like that.” 


“If I want a slave I can buy one,” said the King, haughtily. 
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And che Dowager Queen said no more. She never answered the 
King when he looked like that. 

It was the strangest state of affairs. The King and the Queen 
and the Minstrel, all seemed to know so much, yet every day the shadow 
grew and grew 

But one midsummer even- 
ing something curious 
happened. 

It was twilight and the 
day had been very warm. 
The Queen was sitting alone 
in the garden, at the edge of 
a fountain. She leant her 
head against the cool marble 
and her two hands were lying 
idly in the clear water, so that 
the goldfish swam to and fro 
and took no more notice of 
them than if they had been 
long white shells. 

All around her were 
thickets of roses and tall white 
lilies, and blue larkspurs, and 
it was so still that the splash- 
ing of the fountain sounded 
strange and hollow, like a 

* dream. 

The Queen, who was all 
in white, seemed part of the 
marble basin, so still and pale fe 
she was. “ THE QUEEN WAS PALE AND FRAGILE. 

“Splash! Splash! Splash!” sang the fountain. 

It seemed to be going farther and farther away. In fact, it was 
singing the Queen to sleep. Then it seemed to be singing something 
else. 

Surely that could not be the fountain ! 

Passionate chords of music like cries, and something—— 

What was that? 

The heart of the King! 

The Queen was wide awake now. It was the Minstrel singing in 
the rose thicket, but he was singing the strangest song the Queen had 
ever heard. 

** Shut in a book is the heart of the King 
_  $hut in a book. 
With a song, a sigh, a rose and a ring, 
Oh, the only song that his heart can sing, 
Oh, the one glad song that his heart can sing, 
Shut in a book!” 
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The Queen was afraid to breathe almost. Oh, if he would only go 
on. But the music changed into something quite different, making you 
think of the spring and little soft scented breezes and rippling brooks. 

And he no longer sang of the King. 
\ “ Just like a flower is the heart of the Queen, 

{4 - Oh, like a flower, 

Opening wide to the warmth and the light, 

Closing again at the chill and the night, 

Ah, closing again and folding so tight, 

Just like a flower.” 

Then the music died away and he was gone. 

That night the Queen saw the Minstrel 
alone for a minute after supper. 

“What was that song about a King and 
a Queen that you sang in the rose thicket this evening ? ” she said. 

But the Minstrel pretended that he had forgotten all about it. 

“Oh, Queen, who can tell the meaning of the idle words of a Min- 
strel?” he said. ‘ His thoughts come and go like the wind among the 
trees in summer.” 

“‘ Then you were not singing about any especial King and Queen ? ” 
said the Queen. 

“No, indeed. I cannot even remember what I sang,” said the 
Minstrel. 

But the Queen knew that he was lying to her. 

She could not imagine what the song meant, and yet she could 
think of nothing else. She thought of it so much that it grew as large 
as the whole world, much larger, in fact, in the way things do when we“ 
can think of nothing else. She saw very little of the King now. He 
was always away or with the Minstrel. And, strangest of all, the Minstrel 
was beginning to have the same look in his eyes. It was like a dreadful 
game of hide and seek in a nightmare, where there was nothing to hide 
and nowhere to hide it. 

But one night everything changed. 

The Queen was tossing about restlessly in her bed muttering, “ Shut 
in a book,” when she heard the Kirig leave his room, and though he trod 
so softly, his footsteps were as loud to her as the footsteps of a giant, 
for she knew well the way he went. 

She sat up in bed and listened. 

Yes. Down the corridor and down the stone steps. 
Down—down. Then the key turned in the lock and the 
door closed very gently. Surely no one but the Queen 
could have heard it ? 

There she sat in the moonlight, scarcely daring to 
breathe, a strange, weird little figure, with her long, pale 
hair falling over her shoulders like misty moonbeams, and her lips 
parted. She had that tense feeling that something was going to happen. 

And so it was! 
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After a long time she heard the door shut softly again and the key 
turn in the lock. She would have heard it at the other end of the world. 
The King began to come up the steps, and then something fell and gave a 
little click on the stone. And though the King went on as though nothing 
had happened, the Queen knew what it was. 

It was the key. She felt quite sure of it. 

She heard the King go into his room and close the door. 

The time had come. 

In a minute she was out of bed. With trembling fingers she un- 


‘‘ DREW IN HER BREATH . . 
AS IF SOMETHING HURT HER.”’ 


hooked a dim lantern that hung in the ante-room, and hurried out just 
as she was, in her long white nightdress and with bare feet. 

She seemed to know exactly the spot where the key fell, for, at the 
seventh step, she stopped and lowered her lantern. 

Yes. There it was! 

It fitted the lock, the door opened and she went in. 

There was nothing very remarkable about the room, for it was 
nearly empty. It was lighted by a little silver lamp which hung from 
the ceiling and from which there came a very slight, delicate perfume, 
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and beneath the lamp there stood a little table. That was all the furniture. 
But it was the thing on the table that attracted the Queen. She 
could not take her eyes off it. 
It was a closed vellum book, bound with a green cord. 
The Queen stretched out her hands feverishly to unbind the green 
cord, but she saw something chat made her as quickly draw them back 
‘again, for the cord was sealed with the King’s seal, 
[' ws ri and it was death in the land to break the King’s seal. 
Yes,, shut in this book was the heart of the 
! King. The Minstrel had said so. 
| The Queen felt as if she was 
going mad. 
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Twice she stretched out her hands to break the seal; at the third 
time her fingers were actually on it, when she heard a step on the stairs 
and the King stood in the dewrviah. 

He had come back to look for the key. 

The Queen was obliged to hold on to the table; she trembled so 
but the King’s eyes were very kind, and there was something almost 
like a smile about his mouth. 

“The Queen has the King’s permission to break the royal seal,” 
he said, 

But the Queen appeared to be turning into ice. 
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“Yes, break it, sweetheart, if it pleases you so to do,” he said again, 
very gently. 

** I—I cannot,” said the Queen under her breath. 

So after all it was the King who broke the seal. 

The book opened in one place almost on its own accord, and there 
upon the page 

Oh, wonderful ! 

An old song. Arose. Andaring. Just as the Minstrel had sung. 

At the sight of them the Queen melted into a passion of sobbing, 
for she knew them well. _ 

This was the first rose she had given to the King. It was flat and 
faded now, but she would have known it among a thousand. She re- 
membered how she had half-shyly wanted to draw it back from him 
and how he had looked when he said, “ No one shall ever take it from me 
while I live.” 

And there was the quaint old nursery song that they used to sing 
together as boy and girl where the King always went wrong in his second. 
How they used to laugh! They never laughed like that now! 

And the little twisted ring of dry grass that the King made in the 
hayfield and fitted to~her finger that warm summer day in the hay- 
field when they played at making hay. She could almost feel the soft 
air scented with the hay and wild roses, and she could almost see the 
boyish, upturned face, as the King knelt on one knee and fitted the ring 
to her finger. . How it all came before her in a flash! 

The Queen looked at the King and the King looked at the Queen, 
and the shadow began to grow very shadowy indeed. 

Something about the Queen gave you a feeling that she was ex- 
panding and blooming like a flower, -Yes. The Minstrel was quite 
right. 

The King, however, was inclined to hang his head and look sheepish, 
and no wonder. Who could have imagined he could be so romantic? 
So sentimental as some people would call it. As though it matters what 
you call things. 

** You see—it was all I had left. I thought I had—somehow—lost 
you,” he stammered. 

“ And I too,” sobbed the Queen, “I thought I had lost you, too.” 

And there being nothing intervening, and no one looking on, they 
fell into. each other’s: arms. 

And the shadow was gone. 
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a AS it ever occurred to the reader to wonder why 
it was that the French, who are everywhere held to 
be the most gallant of races, habitually “arrange” 
their marriages, while the English, who are credited 
with farless gallantry, consider it quite derogatory 
to mate except for love? This is a problem which 
surely has interest for all of us. Being always ready 

oJ ie Aes to gather information, I went to inquire the opinion 
of my iiend, the Baron de Sans-Oof, who, having for his father one of 
the oldest of the French nobility, and for his mother an American heiress, 
might be credited with an impartial judgment between the Gallic and 
the Anglo-Saxon points of view. 

“My dear fellow,” he replied, after graciously accepting one of 
my cigars for immediate smoking, and thoughtfully putting another 
in his pocket, “ my dear fellow, it is precisely because the French are 
gallant that they are satisfied with an ‘ arranged’ marriage. Think 
of it as a philosopher, and free from race bias; you will see it must 
be so. 

“Which, for example, is the true lover of flowers—the unspoilt 
child, to whom every blossom.is a blossom, who will pick any wild weed 
with the rapture of a great discovery ; or the fidgetty hot-house-haunter 
who is satisfied with nothing short of the most choice exotic, the result 
of years of worry and experiment? Do you not appreciate the fact 
that the stage of epicurism, of extreme and neurotic fussiness, is the 
stage that represents the decay of the natural fervour of life? 
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“To your child every flower is a flower, and to your gallant-every 
woman is a woman. The attitude of extreme care in picking and 
choosing is clearly and logically the exact reverse to the attitude of 
gallantry, though this fact is strangely unrecognised. It is you Anglo- 
Saxons who, before loving, want to know all about women—to analyse 
them, to understand them: loathsome idea!” I winced at this, but 
he did not notice the fact. ‘We. Frenchmen—for I prefer to call 
myself French—hold to the larger idea; we seek neither to analyse 
nor to individualise them, we accept them en masse; we love woman, 
any woman, every woman; to us each woman represents the sex, the 
sex we worship and never dimly hope to understand; and the reason 
we are ready to accept whichever is suitably presented to us, either 
Annette, Jeanette, or Silvette, is merely this: To the gallant man, 
sex is abstract; only to the ungallant is it ever concrete!” 

“Then in marrying one woman,” I said, “ you consider that you 
marry them all?” 

“Undoubtedly,” he answered, “that is the -ideal definition of 
Monogamy, to marry the whole sex in one fair female form; and we 
French are ardent monogamists, as you know.” 

“Precisely,” I replied, and bowed; “and I presume that it is 
owing to this broad generic feeling that a Frenchman, if only one hour 
ago married to some woman whom he hardly knows, feels already towards 
her those feelings of vital union, of unique interest, of absolute 
possession, of jealousy towards all probable and improbable intruders, 
which we English think will only arise after the throes of mutual love.” 

“I see you understand me perfectly,” said the Baron, bowing 
graciously ; “ these are the feelings of love, certainly; but what the 
average Englishman does not and will not understand is that to him 
‘love’ is something aroused at some dynamic moment by some par- 
ticular individual during circumstances of extreme emotional upheaval, 
whereas to us Frenchmen, love, worship, adoration for the entire sex 
possesses us, and something between seven and seventy is our normal 
state ; we love always and all women—-the Englishman, sometimes and 
some women. 

“ But your questions as ‘to the intimate feelings aroused spon» 
taneously by an ‘ arranged’ marriage are best answered by the following 
true and typical story of a French marriage ”? He cleared his 
throat, stretched out his hand for more cigars,.and then began : 

THE TYPICAL FRENCH MARRIAGE. 

The worthy M. Goudin had twin daughters, of a marriageable age ; 
and the highly respected M. Solide had twin sons, who had, as far as 
young Frenchmen can, reached the age of comparative discretion. 
So their careful parents met in the approvéd French manner, talked 
matters over, and arranged that the two dear girls should marry the 
two ardent young bachelors. When the preliminaries were sufficiently 
advanced, a meeting was agreed upon, in which Celeste and Seraphine 
sat one side of the room, with lowered heads and bashful glances, while 
Marcel and Guilbert sat the other, with a more brazen male stare that 

















‘‘ THE TWO BRIDEGROOMS BEGAN A BATTLE ROYAL.” 


yet succeeded in seeing far less than the sidelong glances of the 
girls. The parents of each, I need hardly say, were present and alert ; 
and the painful ordeal was, in the interests of all, curtailed to the briefest 
limit. Afterwards, the parents again met, when each admitted that 
the other’s offspring displayed no apparent blemish, and the great 
question of dot was decided. Then followed the double marriage which 
was celebrated at the earliest possible date. 

Everyone declared the weddings to be most striking. Both 
brides were beautiful; both bridegrooms gallant; nothing was spared 
that could add to a fittingly gorgeous show. Then each happy 
couple in separate carriages drove away to the one railway-station, 
from which they would proceed (each pair in a different direction) 
to seek the bliss of honeymoon. 

Part of this drive was down a country lane. Turning a corner 
rather sharply, the exhilarated cocher of the front carriage knocked 
over an intoxicated working-man. Antiphonal shrieks proceeded from 
the lips of the two young brides; the two young bridegrooms leapt 
out of the carriage, and pell-mell their darlings of half-an-hour followed 
them. Very soon the bridegrooms realised that the victim was not 
hurt enough to warrant all this sympathy so he was packed about his 
business, with a franc apiece from the generous Benedicts, and then 
they turned to reassure their dear ones. Imagine their tense emotion 
when they realised that dear Celeste and sweet Seraphine had fainted 
and lay side by side on the grassy bank! 
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Their instant impulse was to restore and console their darlings . . 
but, corps de Saint Antoine! which was which? Marcel looked at 
Guilbert, and Guilbert at ‘Marcel, but neither ‘could shed any definite 
light on the problem. A terrible situation, indeed, that a fond husband 
should be dying to shower heartening caresses on his ownest own one, 
and yet not be able to recognise her! After a moment’s pause, Guilbert, 
the more emotional of the two, threw himself by the side of one of the 
girls, and, murmuring “ Light of my life, look up ! ” implanted a delicate 
kiss on the sweet pale lips. The sight roused the fierce and jealous 
passion of Marcel. | 

“Traitor, that is my wife, I swear it!” he said, a heavy menace 
in his tone. Guilbert, in- bewilderment, looked from one sister to the 
other, unable to decide. “ It may be so,” he said, conscious of a genuine 
desire that no mistake should arise, and-he placed himself obediently 
by the side of the other girl. “Sole guardian of my happiness! smile 
on me,” he whispered to: her, though accompanying his words with a ° 
pathetic half-doubtful glance at the one he had just left: She at this 
moment looked up and saw Guilbert hovering over her sister, wondering 
whether to commit himself by kissing this second one also. “O 
perfidious one!” she cried, “ if it is indeed you who are my husband 
why do you thus break the vow you made at the altar? ” and she began 
to weep bitterly. This was too much for the impressionable Guilbert, 
who at once flew to her side and began to reassure her with a volume 
of mingled explanations and caresses. But Marcel, outraged, seized 
him by the collar; Guilbert was by this time too strung up to give way 
to his more hot-tempered brother, and the two bridegrooms began a 
battle royal. Then suddenly the other bride also sprang up. “‘ My 
husband, my husband!” she cried. 

x They are killing one another!” shrieked her sister. But, ere 
the injuries had got further than dishevelled garments, the two brides 
had separated the two bridegrooms. Then it was that Marcel’s mind 
was brightened by a swift streak of common sense. ‘“ Which is which 
of you ?” he asked, with a bluntness that would have been brutal but 
for the stress of the occasion. “I am Celeste,” piped tremblingly one 
of the brides. ‘‘ I am Seraphine,” murmured the other, with abashed 
eyes. “And which of you did my brother kiss ? ”” demanded Marcel, 
in a voice of thunder. 

The two brides exchanged glances. “It must have been his wife,” 


murmured Celeste. 











THREE JAPANESE FABLES 
: TRANSLATED BY MURRAY 
Illustrated by Herbert Pizer 
I, 


H-AQEARING that one of the cities in his dominions had 
“7<-| risen in revolt, a certain king gathered his forces 
_ and proceeded against it. 
After a troublesome siege, his army effected 
a breach in the walls. Every inhabitant was put 
to the sword; the city was fred, and the site was 
sown with salt and ashes, 


5 GRAN sae Thoroughly fatigued but satisfied, the king 











from his companions., He wandered until he found himself on a waste 
and desolate spot, which he recognised as the site of the once rebellious 
city. Night was falling, and His Majesty sat himself down on the ground 
to await the dawn; but being tired with the day’s exertions, he fell asleep. 

About midnight he awoke, and found that he was lying in the gutter 
of a narrow street in some town. . 

In the bright moonlight the high gabled houses threw their heavy 
shadows across the street. Through the semi-darkness the dim forms 
of a multitude of panic-stricken people of both sexes were hurrying 
noiselessly to and fro. Terror was on every face; arms were raised 
aloft, as if in desperate supplication to Heaven ; lips moved convulsively. 

Yet all was silent as the grave. 

The panic seemed to increase. A number of armed phantoms, 
their weapons dripping blood, and on their faces the gleam of exultant 
madness, issued from bye-lanes and threw themselves on the defenceless 
citizens, who dispersed in every direction, pursued by the remorseless 
soldiery. 

One group, detached from the rest, attracted the wondering mon- 
arch’s attention. A woman in the garb of a wealthy citizeness, and 
carrying a babe in her arms, was hurrying along, while to her skirts 
clung a little boy of about seven years of age. A band of murderers 
hastened in pursuit of them. 

The mother quickened her steps, turning in the king’s direction, so 
that she passed closely by him as he lay on the ground. To his amaze- 
ment, the king recognised, beneath the mask of terror and anguish on the 
lady’s face, the beloved features of his own wife and queen. The little 
boy, clinging to her skirts in an agony of fear, was none other than his 
own son, the darling of his heart, the heir to his crown; while the queen 
clasped their last born tightly in her arms. 
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An ungovernable fury broke the spell which had, 
hitherto, held the almost paralysed monarch. Drawing 
his sword, he dashed at the band of pursuers, only to 
pass through them as through vapour. He struck at 
them right and left, but his sword met with no resistance ; 
the whistle of its passage through the air was the only 
sound that broke the dreadful stillness. 

Recognising his impotence, he swung himself round. 
The sight which met his eyes chilled the very marrow 
in his bones. 

The mother had sunk, exhausted, to the . ground, endeavouring, 
frantically to shield the body of her babe; while the little boy had turned 
and now faced the ghostly assassins. As if to protect her, the boy stood 
over the*crouching form of his mother; his little fists clenched, and a 
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snarl of angry defiance distorting his baby features. 

_4 «Her babe torn from her arms, the mother’s lips 
parted, and the king felt the awful shriek Ire could 
not hear, as one of the spectres, his mouth distended 
and his body shaking as with fiendish laughter, 
transfixed the babe on a pike and held it aloft. 

The horrible murder of the others was the final 
scene in this ghostly ‘vision; for the reyal father, 
overcome with horror, sank insensible to earth. 

At sun-rise the hunt-party who had been search- 
ing for their sovereign all night, discovered the latter. 
They aroused him with difficulty, plainly showing 
their concern as they perceived his pale and stricken 
countenance. 

_ Vouchsafing no reply,to their anxious enquiries, 
the king gave command that a start should at once 
be made for the capital. 

‘Arrived there, and finding, to his intense relief, ' 
his wife and children alive and in perfect 
safety, the perplexed monarch consulted his 
confessor, relating to him all the circumstances 
of his horrible dream. 


The confessor pon- 
dered awhile, then gave 
his: opinion that the 
vision was vouchsafed as 
a kind of revelation to 
the king, and that His 
Majesty ought to be 
thankful that he had 
destroyed such a sink 
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of iniquity as that city-had been. That the inhabitants of the same 
had been in league with the Evil One was apparent from the fact that 
their lost souls could not find rest in the grave, but were compelled to 
re-enact the terrible drama of their just punishment even after death. 

Relieved in mind, the -monarch returned grateful thanks to Heaven, 
and, shortly afterwards, having to quell a rebellion in another of his cities, 
he destroyed that also, massacring the inhabitants, firing the city, and 
sowing the site with salt and ashes. 


II 


@y|N a poverty-stricken village, situated in a deep valley, 
‘#) lived a poor swineherd. From boyhood he had ever 
been over-worked and half-starved. The sombre 
mud-walls of the hovels were hateful to his sight ; 
the mire and filth of the streets, clinging ever- 
lastingly to his shoes, seemed to penetrate his very 
soul. 
~ Every day he cast yearning looks towards 
the snow-clad summits of the beautiful mountains which encircled the 
valley. Clean and peaceful they appeared, in direct contrast to the 
sordidness of his immediate surroundings. On them only could he hope 
to find happiness. 

But bread had to be earned, and not a moment could he spare from 
his unceasing labour. 

One day a party of tourists entered the village and commenced 
preparations to scale the mountains. Having need of a porter, they 
engaged the services of the swineherd. 

His chance had come at last. 

With beating heart the swineherd followed the party, looking 
neither to right nor left, determined not to raise his head until his feet 





























. stood on the summit. 


The ascent was difficult; but by evening the party had reached 
the snow-line, where they encamped for the night, seeking shelter as 
best they could from the icy blasts. The next morning, roped together, 
they commenced the arduous task of climbing over the snow. 

The swineherd struggled on with the rest. The blinding glare of 
the sun, reflected from the vast fields of white, affected his eyesight ; 
his pack galled his back; slipping back at almost every step, his boots 
chafed his feet until he could-scarcely stand. | 

At nightfall another halt was made. The cold was so intense that 
none dared sleep, though all were overcome with weariness. : 

The dawn broke, and immediately the journey was continued. 
Ridge upon ridge of rock, clad in monotonous white, was conquered, yet 
still another rose before them. The rarified-air caused the blood to stream 





from the swineherd’s nostrils, a dreadful S44] 
nausea seized upon him, while his eyeballs 
smarted as though on fire. 

The summit was at length attained. 
Wearily the swineherd raised his head, 
Around him lay the sharp and jagged rocks, covered 
with eternal ice. The bitter wind howled and 
shrieked with such rage that it needed all his remain- 
ing strength to withstand it. 

Beneath him lay a vision of loveliness: tiny 
houses and trees in fields no bigger than a finger- 
nail, painted in bright and variegated colours. 

Bathed in warm sunshine, sheltered and nestling 
amid inviting foliage, stood his own village, the home 
he had cursed. His imagination had never pictured 
so beautiful a scene. He thought of his -hovel, of his 
rough straw bed, and he yearned to be there once 
more, to rest his aching and weary limbs on the hard 
straw, and to close his smarting eyes in the shadow 
of the mud walls. 

The descent commenced. The swineherd, with Zi 
feverish impatience, chafed against the caution imposed on the party 
by the experienced guides. This energy soon gave place to an 
alarming weakness ; his footsteps faltered, and he became a constant 
danger to the lives of all. 

After consultation, it was decided to leave him. A sheltered 
spot was found, where he could remain until a rescue party could 
be despatched to his assistance. 

So great was the swincherd’s distress that, at first, he 
was content to stay, but the lowering blackness of the com- 
ing night reawakened his horror of the mountain and his 
yearning for home.. Rising to his feet with effort, he com- 
menced to struggle downwards, following the track of the 
party as well as he could. 

Night fell. He could see nothing ; yet on he staggered 
until a false step hurled him to destruction. 
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III. 
HEN he had spent the major portion of his life in 
feasting and other forms of self-indulgence, a 
certain king was suddenly stricken with a 

{fy «mysterious malady which deprived him of the use 
pee ee sy §Of his limbs. ; 

SE Fy oe The nostrums prescribed by the royal 
Be vs physicians were without avail, and the monarch 

iy became alarméd as he contemplated the prob- 
ability of an early dissolution. 

Extremely doubtful of the value of the absolution promised him by 
his high ecclesiastics, the companions of his pleasures, the king bethought 
himself of a holy hermit, who dwelt in ‘a cave situated in the recesses of 
a mountainous district some leagues distant from the capital. 

To this holy hermit His Majesty despatched an embassy, begging 
the said to proceed at once to the spiritual assistance of his sovereign. 
The hermit, whose profession did not permit him to accept the luxury - 
of the sumptuous litter provided by the king, dismissed the embassy 
with a promise that he would follow them on foot in the course of a 
few days. 

On the return of the ambassadors to the capital, the grateful king 
ordered great preparations to be made to welcome the hermit. 

A certain professional assassin, thrown out of employment by 
the recent change in court customs consequent on the illness of the king, 
resolved to go and meet the hermit, and to offer him his services as guar- 
dian and guide. The hopes of being able to allay the qualms of an empty 
stomach, and to satisfy a voracious appetite with the rich and costly 
viands which, rumour said, were to be spread before the hermit on his 
arrival, prompted the cut-throat to this determination. 

The as-assin encountered the holy man at a lonely part of the high 
road, about a league from the city gates. 

Having composed an imaginary personal history of a life spent in 
earnest endeavour, the assassin recited the same to the hermit, and 
concluded by proffering his services. 

The hermit, looking keenly at the evil face before him, replied 
somewhat roughly. The cut-throat persisted ; until an epithet, which 
fell from the hermit’s lips, identifying the assassin with the Prince of 
Darkness, so angered the villain that he seized the poor recluse by the 
throat with both hands, and choked the life out of the holy body. 

The cut-throat, having arrayed himself in the hair shirt and other 
apparel of the deceased, buried the corpse. To obviate any chance of 
discovery he drew the cowl of the hermit’s gown well over his face and 
proceeded to stitch up the opening, as best he could, with stout thread, 
leaving only a small slit through which he could feed himself and: direct 
his vision. He then set out for the capital. 

On his approach crowds emerged from the city and, with loud shouts 
of welcome, conducted the false hermit to a banquet, which had been 
prepared in a hall above one of the city gates. Messengers were, at the 
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same time, despatched to the king, advising him 
of the arrival of his spiritual physician. : 

The assassin requested by signs that he might be served 
in private, and having retired to a small closet, he ate and drank every- 
thing which was passed in to him; insomuch that, rising from his seat, 
he was seized with apoplexy and fell to the floor in a fit. 

The precautions he had taken to preserve himself from recognition, 
now deprived him of any beneficial effect that fresh air might have had 
upon him. Before many minutes, therefore, the false hermit succumbed 
to the combined attacks of apoplexy and asphyxia.’ 

The watchers without the little room waited patiently, concluding 
that the holy man was engaged in pious meditation. The continued 
silence, however, alarmed them. Gentle tappings, obtaining no response 
from within, gave place.to louder knockings, until the attendants were 
forced to burst the door. 

The dreadful tidings were at once conveyed to the king. The latter, 
startled out of sullen meditation on his mysterious malady, immediately 
ordered a litter to be prepared, and proceeded in it to the city gate. 

The monarch, observing the condition of the body and vestments 
of the deceased—cut-throats and hermits of the Middle Ages had many 
things in common — ordained that such visible 
proofs of extreme sanctity should not be dis- 
turbed by profane hands. He caused the body 
to be laid, vestments and all, in a loculus of 
tare and costly wood, in which it was borne 
to the Cathedral. There, amid solemn ceremony 
and chanting of Requiem, it was placed in a 
magnificent marble shrine. 

So great was the king’s anxiety that every 
respect should be paid to the deceased’s memory 
that—a slight hitch having occurred during 
the entombment—to the surprise of every- 
one present, His Majesty was seen to rise, 
unaided, from his litter, and to walk towards 
the shrine. 

By general consent, the miracle was 
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attributed to the supposed saint-like qualities of the dead man. Requiem 
gave place to TeDeum. The news spread far and wide. Pilgrims flocked 
to the city to visit the shrine. No day passed but the announcement 
was made that some fresh miracle had been accomplished. 

The high ecclesiastics of the Court renounced their scandalous 
ways, and it was commonly reported that the Archbishop had decided 
to wear a tight-fitting belt of iron under his cassock to mortify withal. 

The courtiers themselves, following the example of their royal 
master, abandoned for quite a long time the paths of frivolity and self- 


indulgence. 
The poor, no longer taxed and robbed to pay for the extravagances 


ot the rich, were now only plundered to provide for the proper mainten- 
ance of the innumerable churches, abbeys and religious houses which 


sprang everywhere into. existence. 


QUATRE QUARTAINS D’AMOUR 
Translated from their Original Languages by J. Platt 
I.—Turkish 


My love for her a tiger is, 
Its forest my dishevelled hair, 
My brain its mountain wilderness 
Of desolation and despair! 


I1.—Persian 


The night that she is with me is my day, 
The day she is with me is my holiday; 
Die, candle, and thou, moon, set—for I need 
Only what light and warmth from her proceed! 


III.—Arabic 


O Sweetheart! visit me when dead I lie, 
And whisper to me, and I will reply; 

“ This is thy work!” Dearest, my dust these words 
Not chiding, but in loving pride will cry. 


IV —Hindu 


My head, I know right well, is forfeit, Sweetheart ! 
This my fate! thou it with the edge of thy scorn must sever. 
But, coquette, bethink thee, poignard of Love that thou art! 
Even thou shalt not hang in the girdle of Time for ever! 





By Harold Macfarlane. 
Allustrated by 
“Oswald.H.Cuningham. 


XII.—ANNECY. 


MMe aARS are perserve creatures. At eight o’clock the previous 
-{\::- a evening “Sousa” distinctly told us that if we took him 
any further than that we did so at our own risk. He was 
tired of mountaineering and required a rest. Needless to say 
what “‘ Sousa ” says generally goes. He had his night’s repose 
in the barn redolent of sweet-smelling hay, was coaxed down 
to the road, thoroughly examined and so far as could be 
judged was in the best of health. Why he refused to answer 
to his brakes the previous night was nothing short of a 
mvstery to us, but Harry talked learnedly of “ expansion” and “ firing” and we 
came to the conclusion that “ Sousa’s” behaviour simply and solely arose from | 
the fact that his exertions the previous evening had overtaxed his strength and that 
he had got both hot and cross. Nevertheless when we left Noyer the following 
morning it was at a positive crawl—we were taking no risks—and the braking on 
the down grade was chiefly done by compression. 

Now if this true story of the journey from Chambery to Annecy deters any 
motorist from following the route we took in a 15-18 h.-p. “ Sousa” I shall be 
extremely sorry, and so will the deterred if he ever discovers what he has missed. 
Start with plenty of time before you and take things easily and you will enjoy one 
of the most beautiful drives in Haute Savoie and some of the most glorious views, 
especially when Lake Annecy comes in sight, to be found in Europe, but—start 
early and with your brakes in good condition. 

Now as already indicated the driving of the “ Sousa” that lovely summer 
morning would have reduced a Surrey policeman to a state bordering on frenzy so 
easily was it within the legal limit, but the accompanying car entertained no thoughts 
of brakes that might refuse to perform their office, and it was soon careering on in 
front under the care of a driver of a distinctly misogynistical frame of mind. 
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As a matter of history, it may be mentioned that since leaving Bourg, Harry and 
I had not been quite on the same terms of bon camaraderie that had previously 
existed. We did not avoid each other, nor did we sulk ; but on arriving at Cham- 
bery, Harry had remarked, “ It appears that I was no end of a fool last night,” and 

when I replied in the most matter-of-fact manner, “It would 

be rude for me to contradict you,” he evidently considered, 

for some unknown reason, that our friendly enmity had 

been metamorphosed into a state of hostile intimacy. At 

all events, his bearing was so coldly courteous that Aunt 

Jane“came to the conclusion that foreign cookery is bound 

P to tell sooner or later upon a constitution built up on beef 

and mutton and mutton and beef, and further declared 

that in her opinion, if half the misanderstandings that_arose in this world could be 

traced‘to their source, the same would be found to coincide with that most 

important item of the domestic domain, the kitchen. A most irrelevant addendum. 

But when I suggested that in the interests of international peace she should advise 

the members of the Hague Conferencé'to strongly advocate a universal dietary of 

raw eggs she replied that the frivolousness of the present generation was nothing 

short of appalling, and pointing to a balloon some distance ahead that appeared 

to be in difficulties, stated that in her opinion the temerity of the twentieth 

century child in stepping in where angels alone should tread, would eventually 
result in its finding itself in a very tight place. 

Now the Valley through which we were proceeding did not run straight down 
to Annecy from Noyer, with a gradual gradient, as a well-regulated valley should 
have done, but descended in the most impetuous manner to the ground floor at 
Lescheraines, and then, of course, had to ascend, by another toilsome climb, in 
order to surmount the barrier, still in the valley but on the first storey, so to speak, 
lying between that place and the lake. It was, in point of fact, as we were zig- 
zagging from the basement to the first floor of this valley within a valley that we 
caught sight of the balloon, and when, in due course, we reached the second col, 
after a cool down en route, the aerial traveller resembled a small semi-transparent 
globe in the far distance. 

We had left the wayside notice that informs the traveller that he has passed 
trom Savoie to Haute Savoie some distance behind, and were congratulating our- 
selves that “ Sousa” had retrieved himself, when a turn of the road revealed a 
glimpse of Lake Annecy, with its mountainous background, an orchard on the 
left, a field sloping away on the right, and the unmistakable bulgy green back of a 
stationary car, a little way in front. 

“ Harry is evidently in difficulties, or has he stopped to ask at which hotel 
we shall dejeuner?” queried Aunt Jane. 

But something—instinct, I suppose—told me that Harry had not stopped to 
confer about hotels, and the same something sort of gripped me round the heart. 
I don’t know why. I felt, however, that something serious had happened, and 
did not experience the least surprise when on drawing up level we found Harry 
leaning unconscious over his steering-wheel with blood dropping from a cut on 
his head on to the floor. 

Now this was a very tragic situation, and I suppose I ought 
to make a lot of it, but, to tell the honest truth, you cannot make } 
bricks out of straw. Of course, it gave us an awful shock at he 
first, because we were afraid that he had been shot; but it did FX 
not take long to discover from the lump on his foréhead that he had got a 
severe blow but nothing worse. I suppose I ought to have shtieked or fainted, 
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but I did neither one nor the other. As a matter of fact, while Mary got some water 
in the once condemned kettle, Aunt Jane and I pushed the poor boy back into 
the driver’s seat, and while I supported him and dabbed his.forehead with a hand- 
kerchief, the others produced brandy. and. forced a little down his throat. 
It was all very matter-of-fact. Aunt Jane got rather cross, as is her wont when 
anxious, and Mary, who revels in “ situations,” simply enjoyed herself down to the 
ground. And I—well, I bg felt like you and every other right-minded person 
feels when they know that they 
have been perfectly horrid to some- 
one who has come to grief some- 
how. It is really most inconsiderate 
of people to whom you have given 
cause for offence to go and put 
themselves in a situation in which 
it is impossible to withhold sym- 
pathising. It makes the offender 
-feel so dreadfully mean and un- 
éomfortable. 

When Harry had come to his 
senses and told us what had hap- 
pened, we assisted him to the seat 

; next to the driver. Aunt Jane 
cleared a. space for herself in the 
tonneau (Harry’s car was carrying 
some of our luggage), and, leaving 
Mary to guard our “ Sousa,” we 
were soon running down hill through 
unenclosed orchards.and past ducky 

little chalets, and in 4 very 
few minutes had passed over 
a level crossing of the Albert 
Ville to Annecy railway, any 
had drawn up at the door of 
a hotel beauti- 
fully situated by 
the side of the 
water from which 
it was only sep- 
arated by the 
road and a small 

strip of grass. 
Now if this 
—-~ narrative was 

' penned by any 

other than a de- 
scendant of George Washington, it is long odds that Harry, o on regaining partial 
consciousness, would have been represented as murmuring either my name, Aunt 

Jane’s, or Mary’ s. If he had uttered any other name we should, of course, have 

deserted him in a body. But how different is fact to fiction. Instead of “ Hark ! ! 

He tries to speak. He murmurs aname. My childit is yours. Tears and swoon’ 

—in reality he asked in perfectly audible and sotuewhat cross tones: “ Where’ 

that beastly balloon ? ” 








““I WAS READING.‘ STORIES OF VENICE* ALOUD TO HIM.” 
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It seems that as Harry was quietly running free and admiring the lovely scenery 
at peace with-all men, if not with every woman, he heard a sound of bumping and 
breaking branches, which might have been a juvenile avalanche, but which in the 
most unjustifiable manner he attributed to “ Sousa,” and 
intuitively jamming on the brakes, he stopped the car while he 
turned to look round to see what was coming up behind. A 
momentary glimpse of a balloon at all too close quarters, 
then a wild struggle to push away the wicker car, and ther 
oblivion. ‘“ And there you are!” 

Whether something heavy fell out of the balloon’s car, 
enabling it to ascend again, did not transpire, but ascend the 
balloon undoubtedly did, and as indicator plates several yards 
in length have yet to be insisted upon (they are bound to come if the road 
hog takes to the ballooning) we had no means of tracing the piratical craft, 
which might, of course, have been an irresponsible derelict without any human 
being on board to navigate it on its aerial voyage. Such, then, is the incident that 
trang up the curtain upon a scenic effect unapproached by even Drury Lane’s most 
talented artists—the landscape as seen from the balcony of room No. 20. 

I feel I have not done justice to the incident. I feel that the situation is one 
that should have been graced by the presence of the aforementioned Cyrus P. Shott 
and his coterie of unmoved conSpirators. That pistol shots should have rung out 
in the crisp morning air, and that the “ Sousa ” should have arrived in the nick of 
time for me to have done deeds of daring that would have resulted in my being offered 
a share of the Throne of Transylvania, an offer that I should refuse in favour of a 
youthful Englishman who would be so dreadfully in love with me, and so terribly 
conscious of his shortcomings, that he would be on the eve of departure for the 
North Pole when half-smiling, and half-crying (My goodness ! I should look pretty !) 
I should practically propose to him myself, whereat he would turn pale and stagger 
as if struck. Not, let me hasten to add, because he was overcome with horror at 
the prospect, but on account of the situation filling him with unspeakable joy. 
Well, I apologise for the lack of pistol shots, and I deeply regret the absence of 
crowned heads, of Cyrus Shott and the rest of the gang, and if you really wish me 
to partake of the waters of bitterness, well—I am downright ashamed of that old 
balloon in an age of “ dirigibles ” and “ aeroplanes,” so there! But facts are facts, 
sometimes pleasant, but mostly the reverse, and you cannot expect a descendant 
of the stock that produced the greatest truth observer of his age to depart there- 
from for the sake of a mere situation. Now can you? 

When Aunt Jane had secured our rooms, described in graphic language to the 
amazement of our host the nature of the unparalleled outrage, and had insisted 
upon Harry going to bed with vinegar bandages on his devoted head, she suddenly 
remembered Mary doing sentry-go over a derelict “ Sousa,” and a few minutes 

later appeared with our host and the chauffeur of a 
party staying in the hotel who was pressed into service 
to drive the other car back, while I coaxed “ Sousa ” 
along from the eyrie in which I had-left him to the 
garage, where there awaited him several cars that 
obviously circulated in the best society. The chauffeur’s 
name was Albert. He was most willing and most obliging, 
but his name ought not to have been Albert ; he was so 
obviously Jehu. 


XIIL—AN EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM ANNECY TO AIX. 
. . . The heat here is tremendous, They say we havestruck the tail end of a 
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sirocce, If that is the case, it is returning the blow with interest. I wonder if it 
is as bad with you at Aix. 

[ took «‘ Sousa ” into ‘Annecy to a garage man this afternoon to be overhauled. 

He said he didn’t know how we ever got along. I nearly wept; the 
dear old familiar comment reminded me so much of home. But 
“ Sousa ” was quite right in jibbing at that night journey yesterday. 
It appears that we have quite worn away the band thing on the 
brakes, and were braking on the screws that would have held the band 
in place had there been one, “ Sousa” has a wonderful instinct. 

We are staying at a delicious place just out of the town, and I 
wish you were here. Perhaps you will come when you are tired of 

Bobby’s company ! 

Among the people who are here is one of those dear, pretty old-fashioned middle- 
aged English ladies who are such rarities to-day. She is fearsomely stately, and 
when she dies, a hundred years hence—I trust no sooner—the words, “Sit up, Ella,” 
will be found written on her heart. Ella is her daughter ; she is about sixteen years 
old, and is a darling, and spends most of her time with Bébé, who is the two-year-old 
son of a veritable dream of beauty, the chic-est of Parisiennes. . . . I am afraid 
that shock has upset Harry more than we thought it had. He is looking very 
white, and did not appear at all himself while I was reading “‘ The Stories of Venice ’’ 
(the only light reading we have with us) aloud to him this evening. He asked me 
to stop reading as the brilliant diction and marvellous descriptive ability of the 
writer dazzled him. He said, poor dear, that we would give half-a-crown for the 
loan of one of last Saturday’s reviews. I forget the name, but he said that it was 
printed on pink paper, which is very restful to the eyes. I am not well up in English 
papers, but if you meet with a review printed on pink paper at Aix you might send 
it along. Is the Saturday Review or Spectator printed on tinted paper, I wonder? Those 
are the sort of papers I imagine Harry reads. . . . At all events, it sounded very 
morbid when he said, “ If I die, Margie, will you care?” Of course, I saidI should 
care a great deal, and that he wasn’t to worry about things like that, and that even 
if he did die I would see that his car was well cared for. Then he said I was 
heartless ... and I said... and he said...he...Harry...I1I.. he 

.. 1... of course, one cannot be offended with a poor fellow who talks of dying, 
and, besides, it was only on the hand. . Aunt Jane... “I thought he had 
rather a hectic flush when I said ‘ Good-night.’ I hope it isn’t a premonition of 
fever.” 

XIV.—EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM AIX. 

. Margie, you were 2 brick to work the oracle like you did, but you can tell 
Aunt Jane—I may call her “ Aunt Jane” mayn’t I ?—she’s a brick ; that I owe 
her one for plunging me without warning into that maelstrom. But I believe she 
was right; I never could have faced them 
in cold blood. Even as it was, when you - 
disappeared from view I nearly ran to the 
garage and made a bolt for it. I’m glady 
I didn’t. 

The old man is a brick. Do you know 
what he did? I expect you think he took 
me by the scruff of the neck and just heaved ? 

Well, he didn’t. He just said, “ Come along, 

Bobby, and have a smoke.” I tell you I 

wished at that moment that I was a door-mat and that he would rub his boots on me 

—hard, naily boots. . . . Well, it was no use having things hanging over one, so I said 
ic: Well, Bobby,” he replied, “ you have said harder things about yourself than 
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Mrs, Baker and I have said of you, and what we said when we saw how Maisie took 
it, could have been used instead of a diamond drill. Now I don’t want to rub it in ; 
no one will be more glad to let bygones be bygones than we shall; but you must 
not/expect us to be exactly enthusiastic about you all at once. We had a bad 
disappointment about you, and that’s a fact, and although we are ready enough to 
meet you half-way and rub the slate clean, well, that 
slate will require some cleaning, so you must not 
mind if we want pretty stiff proofs that what you 
say about your fixity of purpose is founded on the 
bed-rock of truth. But, my boy, remember that we 
want to, believe in you, and that it entirely rests with 
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you whether we do.” .-. Mrs. Baker ... a brick... Maisie. . . brick. , 
brickish of Aunt Jane... . Delaine . . . awful brick . . . Mary ,. . a real brick 
brick . . . brick . . . gloriously happy . . . all your doing . . . fee?” 


XV.—EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM AIX. 

. Oh, Margie, Margie, now that it is all past and gone, I feel that all those 
awful weeks of misery have been more than compensated for by my present 
a ... all your and Aunt Jane’s doing. I can never, never, NEVER. 

. As soon as you went I simply fled. I couldn’t face him then. I was 
in a state of awful whirl; besides, I felt that my nose was swollen and 
my,,eyes bunged up. I ran to my room, and when I just happeped to 
look out of the window I saw Bobby and Daddy marching off together. 
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I went all cold, and simply threw myself on my bed and wondered 
what Daddy would do to the poor boy. If it hadn’t been for my nose 


I would have thrown myseli between them. Then mother came and said that I - 


was not to worry, and that if Bobby being in Aix caused'me 
a moment’s unhappiness that daddy would fire him out 
of the parish in less time than it would take me to say 
“Snake!” But I didn’t want to say “Snake” at all, 
Margie, and I didn’t know what I wanted about Bobby. 
At least, I did know, but I didn’t know if I ought to 
allow myself to want what I did want. If it wasn’t mak- 
ing myself too cheap, you know. . . . And then mother 
said that she would have to put the key down my back 
if I went on, and she made me go to bed, though I told 
her that I should never in this weary world go to sleep. 
. . » [had a glorious night’s rest, and when I saw my 
nose I could almost have jumped for joy. It was quite 
early (the hour of the day, I mean), and I thought I 
might as well get up and go out. The fresh morning air is so delicious. 
... And there right before me stood Bobby. I felt awful. I don’t know 
how he found me, because I simply went straight across the lawn to the 
seat behind the laurels and I know it cannot be seen from the hotel. He was 
dreadfully pale and awfully stern—yet pleading looking. And I just asked 
him if he had been up Mount Revard and wasn’t it a lovely morning, and tried 
to make general conversation, and he said: “ Maisie, may I say something in my 
defence ?” and I-just felt like hugging him; but I said that I thought it would 
serve no good purpose raking up past sores, and that it-was lucky that he had dis- 
covered his real feeling before it was too laie, and that I did hope that we should 
go on being friends just as we were before. Oh, Margie, it makes me-go frigid when 
I think that he might haye taken me at my word. What should I have done ?— 
besides writing to you to make things all right? And then he said that it was just 
because he had not known his own mind when he left America that he wanted to 
speak. That when he had left home he said he was a something-awfully-horrid 
boy, but now he stood before me a broken-hearted man who recognised when too 
late what he had lost. Then he asked if it was really too late, and that he knew 
after conduct as despicable as his that he had no right to ask for pity or the least 
consideration ; that his conduct had been unspeakably base, but if I knew how he 
had suffered since, and what tortures he had undergone, and how his whole life would 
be overshadowed by the remorse he left, that I should feel just a spark of pity for 
him. And there was I, just aching to feel his arms round me. Then he said lots 
and lots more, and that when he was far away hunting bears my image would be 
ever before him. And, oh! Margie, I simply couldn’t bear to think of my image 
being before a man who in all probability would serve as the piece de resistance of 
a bear’s supper party. So I told him that I never thought of him as a scorpion 
in the grass, or any of the other horrid things he said he was, and that I knew that 
although he had taken all the blame upon himself that the shortcomings were just 
as much mine as his, and that I knew that I was as plain as a pikestaff, and he 
interrupted, and was most deliciously indignant with me for saying so, and said that 
every word I said went through him like a fiery sword thrust, and then we seemed 
to be talking together, and I was crying . . . andoh! Margie, it was all too beautiful 





for words . . . and he says that you are a brick . . . and I shall never forget 
that all the happiness of my life is due to you . . . wedding . . . Empire style 
; . . Flemish lace flounce . . . bridesmaids . . DO. . . pastel-blue satin . . 


dearest Margie. . . . Your ever loving and grateful Maisig. 
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XV1—EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM AIX. 
. . . You know what men are, Jane; their bark is worse than their bite. 
So I just let Tom say what he had to say, and then I said, “ Are you going to put 


pride or Maisie’s happiness first?” And then he said that it must be a long 
engagement. ... 


XVII.—EXTRACT FROM A LETTER FROM AIX. . 

. . . With all respect to your charming sex, Mrs. Baddeley, I must say that it 
is absolutely no use arguing with a woman. I simply said to Annie, “ You cannot 
expect old heads on young shoulders. I believe that the boy has had a lesson, 
and that there is real grit in him, and that he will make Maisie happy, and that is 
what we want to do, to make Maisie happy. And then Annie said she would give 
her consent on condition that the engagement is a lengthy one. So at present he 
is on probation. . 


XVIII.—EXTRACT FROM THE NEW YORK HERALD (Paris Edition), of 
Seven Days Later 
“The marriage between Miss Maisie Baker, only daughter of . . . and Mr. 
R. Van Stickler . . . U.S.A., will take place, as soon as the-necessaty formalities 
can be complied with, at the.American Embassy. The honeymoon is to be spent 
motoring about the Swiss Riviera and the Italian Lakes.” 


XIX.—AT ANNECY. 

We have been here five days, and Bébé has added me to the circle of acquaint- 
ance he embraces before retiring to bed. Our table is near Bébé’s, which is very 
convenient, when we play at telephones between the courses with the aid of claret 
glasses. Ella’s table is some distance away, quite twelve yards, and you cannot 
possibly hear a claret glass telephone-at that range; and if,it is possible for so sweet 
a dispositioned girl to feel envious, I believe that she envies me my proximity to 
the King of Hearts. 

As for the chase, the accident to Harry has caused it to be suspended sine die. 
Needless to say, I am perfectly content to abandon it. My sole object, of course, 
was to checkmate Harry should he interfere with the course of events, and this 
an irresponsible balloonatic has done for me. Harry is much better and is out 
and about, but he is still feeling weak and leans on my arm when we walk from the 
hotel door to the landing stage, but I think that this weakness will soon be a thing 
of the past, for I have just seen him walk down with Aunt Jane without any assist- 
ance and quite briskly. 

We had a magnificent thunderstorm the other night. The lake was illumined 
just like day with the incessant lightning, and the deluge of rain, coupled with the 
storm, have put the sirocco to flight, and the weather now equals the scenery in 
its bid for perfection. 

* 7 7 + * 7 * * 

Harry and I have been in a boat together. We started off for Sevrier, and 
had not got further than the end of the reeds when we saw Ella fishing. I wanted 
to pick up Ella, but Harry thought that it might bring on the hemorrhage again 
if he rowed hard or far, so we left her to her patient and unrewarded toil. I shall 
get her to come out with me to-morrow in one of those ducky four-francs an hour 
motor boats from Annecy. 

I am afraid that Harry is still very weak for we had not gone very far when 
he said that he must rest. It was a nice place for resting, cool and secluded; but 
fancy having to rest after a row of less than half-a-mile. He must be pulled down | 
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It was very peaceful and lovely sitting there doing nothing but listening to 
the lapping of the water as the baiby waves, less than inches high, hurled themselves 
against the boat with aise aud ble flops, ‘and I really think I should have gone to 

sleep if Harry hadn’t suddenly changed the cur- 
rent of my thoughts. 

* Look here! ” he said, in that incisive man- 
ner that is so characteristic of him. 

And I looked, and saw a young man, passably 
good-looking, lounging at the bottom of the boat 
on several cushions with his back supported by 
more cushions and the stroke thwart. 

“Look here! Do you want me to do more 
of this galley-slave work ?” he queried, lazily. 

I graciously signified that I was quite con- 
tent to remain where we were for the present. 

“ Thanks awfully,” he said, in tones of obvious relief, settling himself more 
comfortably among the cushions “I think I will take your advice ; to over-exert 
myself might be fatal. You like this place, Margie ? ” 

“So much so,” I replied, enthusiastically, “ that I should love to stay here 
for the rest of the summer.” 

“ Tt wouldn’t be half a bad idea.” And he added reflectively, “ It would give 
me a chance to recuperate.” 

“ But of course we mustn’t think of such athing. Think of Sir George and——_” 

“ Think of em! I spend my waking hours thinking of them. I don’t believe 
that-a son ever had a more ungrateful father than mine. Just think of all the 

anxiety I have had in bringing him up and the money I have spent in keeping the 
old place up—not that I grudge him a penny, dear old chap. And then for him 
to go off on a Gretna Green racket and cover his ‘tracks so effectively that he doesn’t 
give us even arun forourmoney. There’s ingratitude for you! I tell you, Margie, 
these heedless middle-aged people absolutely give no thought to their children 
when they are bent upon following their own misguided courses. They never think 
of the hours of anxiety they entail tu us and the worst of it is the majority of them 
don’t possess fathers of their own, dashing devil-may-care centenarians, who could 
show them what it is like to possess a parent who is utterly bereft of the instincts 
of paternal consideratign. You don’t happen to have brought some of those pepper- 
mint creams out with you? A little sustenance No, we won’t go back to the 
hotel yet. I haven’t got over my pull here. But, Margie, we must not bear ill- 
will 

“ As if I ever had,” I indignantly interpolated. 

“‘ Well, you mustn’t in the future. If you feel in the mood for ill-will—crush 
jt in the bud. Follow my example and remember that we shall be middle-aged 
ourselves some day if the aeronauts only give us half a chance. Let your motto 
be “ Forgive and = 

“ Harry,” I expostulated, “this is too much coming from you. Here have 
I been engaged on a mission of peace for over a fortnight, while you, who are talking 
of forgiveness for the first time, have been following on the tracks of these poor 
dears with the zeal of a Scotland Yard detective ~ 

“ And with very similar results ! ” 

“ And you talk to me—-” 

“ Ella is out of range.” 

“ Harry!” 

And then™ somehow I found him sitting by my side, and the boat 
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wobbled so that I really couldn’t’ stop him holding my hand for support. 

“ Margie,” he said, speaking ever so low, though Ella was really out of range, 
“ Margie, it is a comfort to find that you are, after all, human.” : 

I was too indignant to speak. 

“I knew you were an angel, Margie, ages ago, but it is awful 
comforting to know that you are not too angelic to be cross. And you 
were cross, Margie. No ethereal angel could have said “ Harry! ” like 
that without using a megaphone, and I don’t believe they ever use’em. 

Are youstill cross ? It is most unjustifiable of you if you are. Here am 
I in a most forgiving mood, ready to give the errant pair my blessing 
and let bygones be bygones a % 

“ Because you know that you cannot find them and cannot stop them doing 
as they like.” 

‘and you won’t reciprocate in the smallest particular. Let me plead for 
them, let me... Oh! Margie, dearest Margie, you will upset the boat if you 
are not more careful—don’t, don’t, I implore you, look at me like that and I will 
promise not to rag any more. But, really and seriously, I have given up the chase, 
and if the Governor wishes to make an—er—that is to say, wishes to marry Mrs. 
Baddeley, then I am not going to put any obstacles in the way. I withdraw un- 
reservedly all the things I said about Mrs. Baddeley—nay, all the things I have 
thought about her—and I am going to be a son-in-law to her. Can I say more?” 

“ Except that you mean step-son.” 

“Tam notsosurethatI do. Yousee, Margie, I have been studying the prayer- 
book I borrowed from you at Bourg. Yes, the page that tells you that a chap 
cannot marry his grandmother, and, as far as I can see, it is all as clear as day- 
light. Aunt Janes says so too,” 

* Aunt Jane?” 

“Yes; she said, Call me ‘ Aunt Jane,’ and so I do. She’s a——” 

“1 know that. Bobby has said so. But what has Aunt Jane got to do with 
your grandmother ? ” 

“Nothing; but you see, Margie, it’s in this way. As soon as I discovered 
that you were just the sweetest—you nearly had us over !—well, as soon as I knew 
that you were the only possible girl in the world—I must tell you, Margie, so please 
don’t wobble, there’s at least six inches of water under us and I am too weak to 
swim—as soon as I knew that, Margie, I was in a most awful way. Had sleepless 
nights and nearly ran over a chicken, and was a beast to you at Bourg, where I felt 
like braining Bobby Van Stickler—until I found him in his room gazing in rapt 
admiration at Miss Baker’s photo. (Perhaps you didn’t know that he’s awfully 
gone on her?) It was a fearful quandary for any chap to bein. To see you being 
converted, as it were, into a sister before my eyes was refined torture. When I 
thought of the appalling thoughtlessness of my poor father in marrying Mrs.Baddeley 
and of the unconscious but none the less terrible, selfishness of an act that would 
make us brother and sister, and statute barred by the table of affinities, my blood 
fairly boiled, but the relief was almost as overwhelming. I spent the best part of 
the night on that table—I mean at it—and when I found that a step-mother’s step- 
daughter is not scratched for the Matrimonial Stakes, I simply had to hold myself 
down with pure joy. Margie, you will marry me, won’t you? Think of all these 
years that I have patiently waited for you to materialise. Think of all the carefully 
nurtured false impressions concerning woman and matrimony ‘that I have been 
obliged to discard since you came into my life, and how lonely I shall be in con- 
sequence. Then just think of how admirably we are adapted for one another, Margie. 
Did you ever know any other couple, for instance, who quarrel so amicably ? Even 
when we were at daggers drawn we were drawn together in the bonds of comradeship. 
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Don’t under-estimate the value to be set upon our mutual capacity for 
, squabbling harmoniously, It is one of the most valuable of matrimonial assets. 
Not that we shall quarrel, of course. Our married life will run like a four-cylinder 
car on a five per cent. gradient. Margie, won’t you give me a word of encourage- 
ment? Your silence is more than I can bear. I am stricken dumb. I 
‘You silly boy—didn’t Aunt Jane tell you? I wired to her from Provins 

that I intended to marry you, and I always keep my word.” 
And the little waves lapped against the boat as we drifted among the reeds and 
Ella, patient Ella, hailed us with the remark “I cannot catch anything. What 


sort of luck had you ?” 
She is a darling 
Ped 

Aunt Jane was seated on a deck chair by the landing stage. 

“ Aunt Jane,” said Harry, as he held the boat for me to step out, “ I cannot 
conceal the fact from you any longer. Margie and I are engaged.” 

“ How long have you kept the secret from me, you bad children. You might 
have known how anxious we all were to have things nicely settled.” 

“All, Aunt Jane?” said I, sternly, an awful suspicion passing through my 
mind. 
“Why, certainly. Your poor dear father, Harry, is, I believe, sitting glued 
to the telephone twenty miles from here—you will find him, if you ring him up, 
at the Grand Hotel Carlton, Geneva.” 


** And Mumsey ?” I cried. 
“Oh! she’s with Kathleen Dodge at Ouchy Lausanne. Kathleen has been 


with her all the time. They broke down at Dijon and went on by train.” 
* Are we to understand that you have known this all the time ?” Harry 


demanded. 
“Certainly not. I only learned where they were when we were at Bourg 


“ But it was at Bourg that I suggested going on to Geneva direct,” he urged. 

“ And who stopped you?” asked the unblushing deceiver. 

“You did.” : 

**T am glad, Harry, you give me the credit that is my due. You will not deny 
that it was better for all ‘parties that we should ‘not at that juncture go to Geneva. 
It is a delightful town, but x 

“There was Bobby,” I suggested in extenuation. 

“ And not only Bobby,” suggested my aunt-by-marriage, significantly. 

* Aunt Jane, I believe you are a female Machiavelli,” said 1; and Harry cried, 
** She’s a 2 

“* So Bobby says,” said Aunt Jane. 


L’ENVOI. 

A small parcel has been forwarded to me by the Association of Amateur Auto- 
mobilists to the care of whom it was addressed with the somewhat quaint super- 
scription, “To Madame the owner of AR 1245.” The letter enclosed, reads in 
English as follows :— 

** Madam,—You regard me as a thief, but you wrong me. I borrowed your 
car under stress the most great. Imagine for yourself. The child of my wife by 
her first husband, whom she divorced, had been stolen by his emissaries from the 
care of the nursemaid. Before she honoured me with her hand, my wife was Princess 

, and they wanted to set her child upon a throne. The Miserables! Imme- 
diately I heard the news I flew to my car. There had been treachery of the basest. 
It was disabled, I seized my cycle and rode through the forest in pursuit, as though 
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for a wager, but my condition is not of the,best. I puff, I blow, I wobble. I almost 
faint. Iam desolated. It is then that I discern your car. Is it the time for half- 
measures? Ten thousand times no! In a moment the cycle is thrust into. the 
forest. There is no time for explanations. Iseizethecar. He runs like a beautiful 
dream. I fly through the air. I fly through Rouen. I reach the station, and 
catch the train in which the brigands are seated. I abandon the car with regret, 
but he will be taken care of by the police. You will see him again. -At the first 
stop they leap from the train into another motor, but dag! dag! I pierce the back 
tyres with my pen-knife. ‘Give me back my step-child,’ I cry. They refuse. 
Dag! dag! their front tyres are despoiled. I call the police. They are hauled 
to the police station. Justice triumphs over vice and the child of my wife is re- 
stored tome. We will never part withhim. Never. Unless they double my wife’s 
allowance. 

** Madam, I beg you to accept the enclosed memento, It is a mascot of astonish- 
ing power and represents St. Catherine and her wheel. Place it on your car, and 
you will never again experience a puncture. Madam, you have saved the child of 
my wife (or doubled her income). I kiss your hands. You are what they call in 
England ‘ a brick-bat.’ Vive the entente! Believe me, Madam, to be yours with 


the most distinguished and profound consideration, 
Raout pg TRrouvert-TRovENAlIs. 


P.S. 
We have broken the news of our engagement to Mary. “Eh! but Miss Margie, 
I am glad to hear it,” she said, and added reflectively, “‘ Dear, dear! Just to think 
o’ it, but you are quite right, Miss Margie; it’s fashionable to be engaged, and 
he’s a very nice young gentleman withal ; indeed, he might have come fra’ Peebles.” 


And Mary smiled. 





ARCHER BAKER 
OF THE CPR. 
SES 


AN IDLER’S APPRECIATION 
AND SOME PERSONAL 
REMINISCENCES. 


PHE tall girl always marries the little man. Quite 
right, too. If the tall girl married the tall man, 
what terrible things would happen. We should 
become a race of giants and dwarfs, and then just 
think what our tailor’s bills would be! 

Nature knows better, and teaches us to love 
our opposites. 
Now, I am by birth, habit, and deliberate inten- 


name in this beautiful England to a tremendous reality ? 
I wonder if people realise how firm a hold Canada has got upon 
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us. Ido. I am sometimes positively terrified. I call on my old friend 
Tom Smith, and hear that he has just gone off to plant an orchard in 
Vancouver Island. My cousin Cecil talks of nothing but his moose 
heads, and the grizzlies that he swears he skinned away out in the Rockies. 
Mary Jane forsakes us because she sails next week for {40 a year in 
Montreal. My brother rings me up to ask if I won’t have_a flutter in 
Canadian Pacifics. Which brings me back to the “ subject of my lay.” 

Now on this side, as on the other, the three letters C.P.R. embody 
one of the great governing factors of Canada ; and to quote the immortal 


W. S. Gilbert, with a very present application :— 
‘The Law’s the true embodiment 
Of everything that’s excellent ; 
It has no kind of fault or flaw, 
And I, my Lords, embody the Law.” ; 
So our hero, my Lords, embodies the Canadian Pacific Railway; at 


least so far as this particular group of British Islands is concerned. 

Why did Tom Smith go out to the Pacific ? 

Why did Cecil yearn for the moose ? 

Why did Mary Jane forsake her area ? 

Why? Pamphlets! Booklets! Leaflets! Printed Information ; 
authentic and accurate. And why do the heavens rain C.P.R. literature 
upon us? 

Then take the daily papers. 

For instance, my dear old Standard, source in former days of many 
a comfortable snooze on rainy afternoons, and now positively thrilling 
with Canadian news; the Times, bristling with Canadian cables; or 
the Mail, thwacking the British manufacturer for not exhibiting at 
Toronto Fair. Or, indeed, the whole double-barrelled British press, 
pointing its deadly muzzle at me and saying, “ Emigrate or die!” Why 
is this? Ask Archer Baker. 

I don’t say he does it all himself. But he it was who set the ball 
rolling. 

That was twenty-five years ago, when his staff at Liverpool totalled 
just one man and one boy. European headquarters are now in London, 
opposite the Nelson monument, in a cool and airy palace that must be 
delight to that army of busy clerks in hot summer days. European 
headquarters now control a vast organisation of two thousand offices 
and agencies extending not only through the British Isles, but all over 
the Continent. European headquarters are now the busiest steamship 
office in London, judging from the numbers of callers I see each morning. 

The Idler told a story once before, four years ago, of Archer Baker, 
and as it sums up many pages I reprint it here. Robert Barr was the 
writer: “ Four years after first Dominion Day (i.¢., in 1871), the surveys 
for the Canadian Pacific Railway began, and a stalwart youth from 
Yorkshire, with his theodolite over his shoulder, struck out for the West 
to help strike out the line of what was to become the greatest railway in 
the world. Yesterday I invited this youth to lunch with me at my club. 
His name is Mr. Archer Baker, head of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
London, and he dreams that he dwells in marble halls, as indeed he does, 
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in that splendid building newly erected by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
at Charing Cross. By a curious coincidence our friend, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, has put almost on the opposite side of the street a home for 
his lately formed steamship trust, but Archer Baker is paying dividends. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway has its own steamship line running 
from Liverpool to Quebec and Montreal; its own line of rails 
crossing the continent from Quebec and Montreal to Vancouver; and 
its own steamship line running from Vancouver to Japan and China— 
a consummation which the Yorkshire lad would have considered insane 
if he had predicted it as he cut his way through ‘the woods in the year 
1871. He told me that the chief wonder, as he marked out the line, 
was where the new road was going to get enough money to buy axle 
grease, for they were progressing through a great lone land with never an 
inhabitant in sight, and yet it was wonderful how-quickly traffic began. 
First, hunters and their equipment; then land-lookers and pioneers of 
all sorts, until now the road, although just on the threshold ot its 
career, has become a paying property of unquestioned stability.” 

And now for a few reminiscences from Archer Baker’s own lips, 


told in his own inimitable way :— 
* a 7 * . 7. - 


‘The most important event which ever befell me, and which has had 
much influence on my life, is the fact of my birth. This was in 1845, 
in the City of York, of which I am now a Freeman, a privilege attaching 


to which is the right to graze three cows on Knaves-mire at the public 
cost. Not having the cows, some other fellow gets the grazing. 

I pass over my school days there during which time I was under the 
care of a very able tutor, the Reverend H. V. Palmer, father of the well- 
known novelist, John Strange Winter. 

In 1860 I was launched on the world of London, and commenced 
my career in the coal department of the Great Northern Railway at 
King’s Cross, my none too agreeable recollection of this being that I 
had to walk from Ely Place to King’s Cross, to be there at 6 o’clock 
in the morning punctually. Unpunctuality brought down upon me 
the common or garden maledictions of the London carman. A bloater 
cooked in the office, and self-made tea, constituted my breakfast. Ten- 
pence in a coffee shop, in the Pentonville Road, gave me a substantial 
if not an esthetic meal. At half-past six p.m. I was free to leave work, 
and went home to an early supper and bed with the usual “ daily round” 
staring me in the face for the following day. 

Harking back to 1862, 3 and 4, I find recollections of the Crystal 
Palace, where I was taken by my uncle, the late Samuel Plimsoll, M.P. (who 
who was Chairman of the Committee), to the reception given to Garibaldi. 

My theatrical experiences were varied. Woodin’s “Carpet Bag,” 
and the late Edmund Yates of “ The World,’ who gave their entertain- 
ment in some hall in Charing Cross—I think possibly on the site of 
Toole’s old theatre. Stead in the Royal Music Hall in the then fashion- 
able song and dance, “The Perfect Cure” ; Lady Bancroft, then Marie 
Wilton, in boy’s parts in Byron’s burlesques, at the Strand Theatre ; 
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Fechter, in “ The Duke’s Motto,” at the Lyceum; Sothern with Buck- 
stone, in “ Lord Dundreary,” at the Haymarket; Blondin and Leotard, 
the great high-rope walkers and trapeze performers of the day; Charles 
Kean in “ Hamlet,” at the Princess’s—all these enjoyed at 9 o’clock 
in the pit at the half-price rate of one shilling, with an occasional supper 
at Prosser’s in the Strand, as a special treat to wind up with. 

A short experience at Lloyd’s disgusted me with the possible prospects 
which England offered, and borrowing the money to pay my second- 
class passage, I promptly sailed from Liverpool in the paddle steamer 
Scotia for New York. From that place I made my way to Montreal, 
finding the ice just broken up in the St. Lawrence, the only means of 
transit from the south being by ferry, which I took. 

Up to this point I had clung faithfully to the symbol of civilisation, 
as exemplified in the ordinary top hat, which I quickly discarded, finding 
it somewhat unsuited to the only occupation which presented itself at 
the moment—a job where, for sixteen dollars a month,I had to be 
“handy man” in general; sweeping.out the store and cleaning the 
windows being two of the lightest of:my tasks. 

Inside of a year, 1864, I was fortunate enough to obtain a position 
in the Allan Steamship Company, where I remained until 1869. During 
this time there was the attempted invasion of Canada by the Fenians 
and the trial of the St. Albans’ raiders, the latter,a party of Southerners 
who raided the St. Albans’ Bank, fled to Canada, and were subsequently 
arrested and brought to trial. j 

My duties took me to Portland, Maine, U.S.A., in the winter, which 
the Allan steamers made their port of call during that period of the year. 
At that time, 1862 to 1866, the Civil War was in progress. I was there 
when it finished, at the time of President Lincoln’s assassination, and 
had the pleasure of meeting many of the prominent men of the day, 
Generals Grant and Sherman, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and others ; 
and had the good fortune to hear Charles Dickens give his last readings 
in America. 

I have reason to remember the Civil War, because I found it necessary 
at Montreal to get my Certificate of Nationality signed by the then 
Governor-General, Lord Monck, to avoid the conscription, which was 
draining the best of the young men of the country away to take part in 
the struggle. It was interesting, but sad, to see the regiments coming 
home from the war with depleted numbers, and evident signs of the 
perils and ttoubles they had gone through. 

In 1870, my railroad career commenced in earnest, and the record 
as given in the Biographical Directory of Railway Officials, is perhaps 
the most concise and best way to put it. 

Born Fune 21st, 1845, at York, England. Entered railway service 
September 24th, 1869, since which he has been consecutively to November, 
1870, clerk to President Missouri Valley Road; November, 1870, to 
March, 1871, superintendent's clerk Brockville and Ottawa Railway ; 
March, 1871, to fuly, 1873, accountant same road and Canada Central 
Railway ;. Fuly, 1873, to December, 1876, secretary and treasurer same 
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companies; December, 1876, to April, 1878, secretary and treasurer 
Brockville and Ottawa Railway ; April to Fuly, 1878, assistant general 
manager same road and Canada Central Railway; uly, 1878, to fune, 
1881, general manager Canada Central Railway; ‘fune, 1881, to May, 
1885, general superintendent Canadian Pacific Railway (Eastern Division) ; 
May, 1885, to August, 1900, European Traffic Agent same road ; August, 
1900, to Fuly, 1905, European Trafic Manager; July, 1905, to date, 
European Manager same road. . 

In 1885, I was selected by the Executive of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway to come to England to open up business for them in Great 
Britain and. Europe. i 

It is interesting to me to look back to 1885, when my staff consisted 
in Liverpool of one clerk and an office boy, and to contrast that with the 
present situation, the company now having its own fleet of Atlantic 
steamers, running from Liverpool, Antwerp, Bristol, and London, all 
to Canadian Ports, and to compare thé company’s offices in Trafalgar 
Square with the small “ hole and corner” room in which I commenced 
the second part of my career ini 1885.” 

* * * * * * * 

Since 1885 much has happened. Imports into Canada from Great 
Britain have grown from {20,000,000 to {70,000,000. Exports to the 
Mother Country have in the same time grown from {17,000,000 to over 
£50,000,000. When the C.P.R. sent over Archer Baker to build up 
Canadian trade, they evidently did a good thing for themselves, for the 
bulk of this huge trade is filling their ships and rolling over their rails, 
and helping, no doubt, to pay their dividends. As to passengers, the 
good Canadian no longer comes from, or goes to Canada by New York. 
He has grown too fond of the Empresses, those delightful steamers 
which I think must have been built for idlers like myself, they are so 
cosy and so comfortable. 

Here to my mind is the real kind of Empire builder, not the man who 
merely wags flags and makes patriotic after-dinner speeches. ‘To work 
up all. this business, the hero of this appreciation must have “had a 
hustle on him,” as the Americans say. And that’s why I admire him 
—I, who sit in my easy chair, smoking my pipe, or laze up the river‘in 
my punt. 

It is, by the way, interesting to note that Archer Baker’s name 
appears on the first time table ever issued by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. This was on September 26th, 1881, and gives him his then 
official title of General Superintendent. The railway was then just 
issuing from the swaddling clothes of Government control, and few 
realised it would ever become what it is, spanning the world from Liverpool 
to Hong Kong. Sir Thoinas Shaughnessy, its brilliant president, con- 
trols now over 14,500 miles of railway track and has been fitly called 
the Moltke of the railway world. With such a lieutenant'as Archer 
Baker here in Europe, no wonder that the all-conquering generalissimo 
finds that fortune favours the Canadian Pacific in its campaign for the 
traffic of the world. 
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ALONG THE GREAT NORTH (RAIL) ROAD 
By Rospert Barr 


Being possessed by a love of foreign travel, I resolved 

Little Old to visit Yorkshire, and blow the expense. A learned 

York. man, I understand partially the language of the people 

who inhabit this remote land, and so find little difficulty 

in making my wants known as I trudge over its wild moors or along 
its sequestered and picturesque dales. 

Over in Canada, we used to say, when a native of these islands 
drifted in on us : 

* Are you a Britisher or a Yorkshireman ? ” 

And thus the Dominion appeared to recognise the land of the Yorks 
as a foreign country. 

The Yorkshireman, I am informed, is up to snuff, can look after 
himself, and needs no guardian. When a native of York meets a native 
of Aberdeen, then comes the tug-of-war if a financial bargain has to be 
completed. 

There are many ways of reaching the Shire, but I, wishing to get at 
the heart of things, struck straight for the capital, and to that ancient 
city there is practically but one route, which is the Great Northern 
Railway, whose excellent service of express trains whisks you into York 
almost before you realise you have left London. 

The moment you enter the city of York you are confronted by 
the disturbing fact that the Minster is alleged to be a bigger church 
than St. Paul’s.in London. This stupefying intelligence at once saps 
the pride of a Londoner, and reduces him to that humble frame of mind 
with which the outsider should meet the Yorkshireman, who, having 
conceit enough for two, does not need any importation of self-esteem 
from the metropolis. 

Julius Agricola owned York a.p. 78, and although it was an ancient 
city then, Julius called it New York for luck. The Minster towers were 
the first sky-scrapers.. The Emperor Hadrian took possession of the 
place in the year 120. Alas that I should be compelled to record that 
Agricola and Hadrian are no longer with us. How time flies, to be sure ! 
It seems but yesterday that Jule was swaggering around York, trailing 
his toga in the mud, but now if you ask the oldest inhabitant about him, 
you find that the only thing he knows is that Agricola invented agri- 
culture, which still flourishes in Yorkshire. 

i When I struck the town I found it in possession of the noblest 
Roman of them all, Louis N. Parker, the Master of Pageants, and I 
believe the originator of them in these modern days. I had seen York 
before, but never so characteristically inhabited as during the time of 
my recent visit. I met on its ancient walls all the original inhabitants ; 
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ancient Britons and Saxons and Roman soldiers and knights in clanking 
armour, together with fair ladies in the amazing costumes that pertain 
to various periods from long before the year I up to A.D. 1909. There 
is nothing like a pageant for adding a touch of colour to a medieval 
town. 
At first blush it seemed a trifle incongruous to see four armoured 
knights rushing through the streets in a motor car hurrying to reach the 
pageant ground before a rehearsal began, but a moment’s reflection 
reminded me that Mr.Knight recently invented a new-fangled petrol engine 
which is going to revolutionise the automobile business, so it is quite 
right that one knight should help the other four. I believe that one 
of Knight’s engines is to be the propelling power of the huge airship 
which Vickers, Sons and Maxim are secretly building for the Government, 
so when next Louis N. Parker bosses a pageant, we may see the four 
knights come to the marching ground on aeroplanes like Bleriot capturing 
the castle of Dover. Indeed, come to think of it, M. Bleriot was just 
a year too late to take part in Mr. Parker’s Dover pageant. 

Smarting under the newly acquired knowledge that the Minster 
was bigger than St. Paul’s, I accosted a citizen in the ordinary dress of 
commerce, all the gaudily attired pageant people seeming to be in a 
hurry. 

*« Sir,” said I, “is there not in this town some sacred edifice which 
strangers visit who have nothing better to do?” 

“York,” he replied with hauteur, “is not a town, but a city.” 

“ Really ?” I cried in surprise. “ Well, it doesn’t look it. But 
how about the old church? I’m sure I heard that there was one.” 

*“‘'You mean the Minster, perhaps?” he suggested, regarding me 
with contempt. 

“The Minster. That’s right. Where is it ?” 

“Where are your eyes?” He pointed down the thoroughfare, 
and there, sure enough, blocking the end of the street, stood the great 
towers. 

** Do you come from London ? ” 

“ Yes,” I admitted, shrinking from him, for I knew the blow that 
was about to fall. 

“Then when you get back, if you ever do, tell them that York 
Minster is bigger than St. Paul’s Cathedral,” and with a hoarse laugh 
he departed, leaving me stunned and speechless. 


Of course I visited the Minster, but it was not this splendid 
The Voice pile that I had stepped off at York to see. I was on a 
in the Air. much more humble architectural quest. During a former 

visit to the city I had engaged a guide who showed me 
everything that a conscientious tourist should see. Recently I was 
made unhappy by a charming person who told me of an ancient edifice 
I had missed. This charming person could not remember the name of 
the building, but I knew from the description it was just the sort of 
house I should delight in, yet here I was in York with only the vaguest 
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sort of notion what I was in search of. There is a good phrase to the 
effect that if you don’t see what you want, ask for it, so instead of accost- 
ing a lordly citizen, I selected a humble, discouraged, ill-clothed loitering 
man, who. seemed to be a person that had been out of work for some 
years, and to him I imparted the scant information I possessed. 

“ There is-in York,” said I, “an ancient house built round a court- 
yard. It is, I believe, composed of timber and plaster, and I think 
it was once a school of some sort. It has been acquired, I am told, by 
the town council—I beg your pardon, the city council—and .I suppose 
iss probably they are a-doing of it up. Can you tell me where this 
place is?” 

The discouraged man answered in a melancholy voice that was so 
singularly subdued as to be almost inaudible. He .told me slowly the 
name of the edifice I was in search of, which name I regret to say I have 
forgotten. I took no note of it, thinking I would find it afterwards in 
a guide book, but Messrs. Black’s justly celebrated effort on Yorkshire 
contains no reference to this very unique specimen of medieval work; 
however, if you wish to find it, it is just behind the Minster, and as 
Daniel could be distinguished from the lions by the green cotton umbrella 
under his arm, you will select this from the other ancient buildings 
because of the scaffolding poles in front. 

If the discouraged person had told me it was at the rear of the 
Minster I should have found it without difficulty, but we were some 
distance away from the great church, and his directions were so com- 
plicated that by-and-bye I found myself at a standstill, and when about 
to enquire again, remembered that I had forgotten the name. 

At this psychological moment a still, small voice at my elbow said : 

“You took the wrong turning. Keep straight on, past three 
corners, and then to the left under the arch. Look for College Street.” 

Glancing round, I saw once more the discouraged man, and this 
time my hand sought my pocket, but he slouched away without giving 
me a chance to recompense him. Before I came to the arch, I discovered 
two or three names that interested me. An exceedingly short thorough- 
fare bore the extraordinary title of ‘ Whip-ma-whoop-ma-gate.” 
Near there I saw that H. Barber kept a Shaving Saloon, carrying on his 
barbarous work at Collier Gate, which seemed according to the eternal 
fitness of things, while a diametrically opposite significance attached 
to the sign of Ernest’ Snowball, Coffee Roaster, at 89, Gooderamgate. 
The streets seemed to be all gates in this district. 

The ancient College building was well worth looking for, and after 
examining it as much as was possible without getting in the way of the 
restorers, I emerged into College Street, and looking round, hesitating 
where to go next, I heard a whisper, which said : 

“TI don’t think it’s the Corporation that is restoring this College, 
but an ecclesiastical body, and they intend it for a clergy house of some 
sort.” 

I wondered why the discouraged man had not accompanied me to 
the-place, instead of following me in this stealthy way. 
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“Have you seen the Merchant Hall?” he asked. 

* No, I haven’t.” 

“ Keep straight down under the arch, bearing to the right, and 
you'll find it near the river on the right hand side of the road.” 

“ Thanks,” said I, and in order to bestow the tip modestly, I turned 
from him until I had pulled some money from my pocket, but when 
about to offer it, found that once more he had disappeared. 

After finishing with the Merchant Hall, where goods used to be 
displayed, for sale, I started to walk briskly to the station, but was 
arrested by a plaintive utterance which embodied another suggestion. 

The discouraged man was always there and always disappeared 
the moment he had spoken, and thus I missed one train after another, 
until at last I cornered him where there was no lane or alley down which 
he could vanish. 

“* Look here,” I said to him, “ I am so much indebted to you for a 
pleasant afternoon in York that I’d be very much obliged if you would 
now accept a little money. You don’t mind, do you ? ” 

He hesitated, and then confessed feebly that he was rather hard 
up, as he had been looking for a job unsuccessfully for some time. 
I handed him over a coin which appeared to be unexpectedly large, for 
he said, in accents of deep despondency, that it was much more than he 
had any title to take. He would be, he added, forever indebted to me. 

“‘ Nonsense,” said I, “ the indebtedness is still on my side.” 

But the man lingered as if loth to let me go, and then a bright idea 
occurred to him of giving a further instalment of the information with 
which he seemed so well equipped, thus he evidently hoped, in a measure, 
the more nicely to adjust the balance between us. 

“Perhaps, sir,” he said, with more of cheerfulness than I had 
yet noticed in his ‘speech, ‘ ‘you may not be aware that St. Paul’s 
Cathedral in London is but five hundred feet long, whereas the Minster 
is five hundred and twenty-four and a half feet.” 

I did not really mind the excessive twenty-four feet, but the unneces- 
sary six inches added insult to injury. I turned and fled for the station. 


I now left the fostering care of the Great Northern Rail- 

A Suggestion way, and flung myself upon the protection of the North 
to the Rail- Eastern. I have the vaguest possible notion of what 
ways. the North Eastern Railway company does for a living, 

or where it goes to, but it seems to meander round 

Yorkshire a good deal. I believe it seizes on a passenger when he 
is not looking and conveys him to wonderfully attractive bits of country. 
I -have often started northward from London on one or other of the 
excellent railways which make for the north, and before the day ended, 
I have found myself travelling on the North Eastern, and this some- 
times without even changing my carriage. There is a vague elusiveness 
about the North Eastern Railway which has hitherto baffled me, but 
some day I’ll tackle the mystery and master it. It seems to fulfil all 
the duties that a man may expect of a railway, running trains that are 
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comfortable and punctual, and providing commodious stations, as, 
for instance, that one at Harrogate, which is most efficiently organised 
by a capable station-master, and sports a’ map of Yorkshire on its 
walls, done in glazed tiles, just as if it were the Gare Orleans in Paris. 
When a railway runs through a fascinating district, I suggest that 
the company might put up a number of information signs along the line 
of travel for the convienience of the tourist. The railway people already 
do this for their own amusement, as, for instance, those boards placed 
at various angles which show them the contour of the next piece of line, 
Then there are signs which briefly remark: ‘ Whistle,” and others, 
more loquacious saying, “‘ Speed must not exceed ten miles an hour.” 
All this may amuse the railway man, but it does not “interest a 
passenger. There might be placed along the line a number of signs 
similar to those used beside the French highways, which inform an 
automobilist exactly the kind of road he may expect in front of him. 
A_red triangle, for instance, might mean a cathedral, a blue, an abbey, 
and a yellow, a minster. A scarlet circle on a pole might signify 
an ancient town with half-timbered houses, and a green circle a garden 


city. 


If the railway were very enterprising, it might exhibit in outline 
the sort of sight we were approaching, and if the supporting poles were 
given over to advertising Scrubbing’s Soap or Blake’s Bulky Bilious 
Pills, I’m not sure but the scheme might be made self-supporting, so 


to speak, 


I am impelled to give this advice to the North Eastern 
Knightly Company because of the regretful disappointment that 
Knaresborough fell on our compartment after leaving the town of Knares- 
and Healthy borough. We ducked under a tunnel, and came to rest 
Harrogate. at a quite ordinary, commonplace station. There was 
nothing particularly attractive to see except Smith’s 
bookstall, so we all yawned, and wished the train would hurry on to 
Harrogate. 

As it pulled out we came instantaneously upon an amazing picture, 
when, alas, it was too late to get out and do justice to it. Here was a 
tremendous chasm, with a brawling river at the bottom of it, and clam 
bering up the sides of the precipitous cliff, a little town as picturesque 
as Quebec, while on the very brink of the precipice stood the ruins of 
an ancient castle. Rising from the enchanting village stood a square church 
that had inadvertently swallowed its steeple, the slender tip of which 
just showed above the parapet. We were all in despair at giving so 
lovely a town the go-by, but were consoled on learning that this charm- 
ing spot was but three miles from Harrogate, fare sevenpence return on 
the railway, or fivépence each wa$ on a motor-bus, and it is quite fitting 
that a motor-bus should run into Knaresborough, for Mother Shipton 
was born in that town, and lived in a cave close by, where she prophesied 
that carriages without horses should go. 

Here, too, in another cave, Eugene Aram, schoolmaster, hid the body 
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of Daniel Clark, whom he had murdered, thus furnishing a theme for 
Lord Lytton and Tom Hood, and incidentally a gruesome recitation for _ 
the late Sir Henry Irving. Besides being the home of a wicked witch 
like Mother Shipton, Knaresborough harboured a truly good man 
named St. Robert, who also inhabited a cave in the cliffs of that lovely 
little river the Nidd. It encouraged me greatly to learn that any person 
called Robert had been of so exemplary a character. Robert did not 
live in vain, because Knaresborough is enabled to charge sixpence from 
everyone who visits his cave, which this present St. Robert, who is 
writing, did not do. Another sixpence is exacted for viewing the scanty 
rooms of the Castle, and it will cost you a third sixpence if you wish 
to see the*Dropping Well on the opposite side of the river. 

If ever I find a place in Yorkshire that doesn’t charge sixpence or 
a shilling wherever it can, I’ll let you know about it. 

Harrogate is an interesting spa from whichever way you look at it. 
I presume no one questions that its situation is one of the healthiest 
in the world, and that its waters are the most efficacious in curing the 
maladies that they purport to treat. It is a splendidly built town of 
solid stone, and is a shining example of effective municipal management. 

I am acquainted with nearly all the celebrated Continental spas, 
so much so that it was a constant amazement to find all the crowds 
around me talking English—of sorts, but even among those health 
resorts so ably managed by the Government of France, or by private 
companies, and towns in Germany, I know of none that excels Harrogate. 
The town has shown great foresight in the buying up of property, and 
throwing wide spaces open to the public, spaces of such extent that 
the visitor is surprised at their vastness, in whichever direction he goes, 
for in some instances they begin in the centre of the town as lovely 
gardens, widen and develop into handsome parks, and finally merge 
into the wilderness of the Yorkshire moors, extending for miles in every 
direction. I know of no health resort that owns a more splendid Kur- 
house than the Royal Baths of Harrogate, and none possessing a_finer 
auditorium than the Kursaal. 

The great hotels here and there on the rising ground are fully equal 
to the best at Aix-les-Bains. All in all, a most clean and attractive 
town, intersected by the country, with the healthful breezes blowing 
above ground from illimitable moors, and with healing waters bubbling 
up from underground, the wonder is. that anybody in Harrogate ever 
ceases to live, 














